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Election  Day  brings  mixed  returns  for  cops 

Newark  electorate  calls  for  more  cops  on  the  beat;  mayor  balks 


Police  manpower  levels  became  a 
ballot-box  issue  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
earlier  this  month  when  voters  there 
overwhelmingly  approved  a referendum 
that  would  boost  the  size  of  the  city's 
force  by  at  least  250  patrollers. 

The  voter  mandate,  which  was 
spearheaded  by  the  local  lodge  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  followed  by 
days  the  passage  of  a City  Council  or- 
dinance which  would  have  added  165 
police  officers  to  the  Newark  Police 
Department  and  created  a 150-member 
housing  police  force. 

1 1 is  unclear  which,  if  any,  of  the  two  op- 
tions will  be  used  to  bolster  the  city’s 
950-member  force,  which  was  hit  by  the 
layoffs  of  200  officers  last  year.  Mayor 
Kenneth  A.  Gibson  has  been  a staunch 
opponent  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
police  department,  asserting  that  the 
city  does  not  have  the  funds  to  hire  more 
cops. 

Speaking  to  reporters  after  the  Council 
reversed  his  veto  of  the  ordinance  and 
before  voters  approved  the  referendum, 
Gibson  declared  that  he  would  ignore 
both  measures.  He  pointed  to  his  suc- 
cessful veto  of  an  ordinance  proposed  last 
year  which  would  have  put  more  officers 


on  the  force,  noting  that  his  position 
would  remain  unchanged. 

“According  to  state  law,  the  right  to 
hire  and  fire  are  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive - the  mayor  - and  the  ordin- 
ances don’t  change  that,"  he  said.  "I  in- 
tend to  exercise  the  power  of  the  mayor 
as  I have  for  the  past  10  years." 

Thomas  Possumato,  president  of  the 
FOP.  indicated  that  his  group,  along  with 
several  "prominent  citizens"  and  civic 
groups,  mounted  the  referendum  drive  to 
challenge  the  mayor's  authority  in  this 
area. 

We  did  this  right  after  the  ordinance 
that  the  City  Council  had  introduced  last 
year  was  knocked  out,”  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  "They  didn’t  override 
the  mayor’s  veto,  so  we  then  went  out 
and  had  petitions  signed  to  pul  il  on  the 
ballot." 

Noting  that  the  referendum  was  ap- 
proved by  a margin  of  almost  4-to-l, 
Possumto  suggested  that  the  mayor  may 
have  serious  difficulties  if  he  intends  not 
to  heed  the  voter  mandate.  “The  referen- 
dum becomes  law  immediately  upon 
passage,’  he  said.  "We  already  have  our 
attorneys  doing  the  research  as  far  as 
which  is  the  best  direction  for  us  to  go. 


We're  waiting  right  now  to  see  which 
direction  the  mayor  is  going  to  take.  " 

Police  Director  Hubert  Williams  has 
set  a neutral  course  for  his  department  oh 
the  hiring  issue.  "I  know  a lot  of  people 
would  like  to  put  me  in  the  middle,"  he 
observed.  "But  the  responsibility  of  a 
chief  executive  of  a department  is  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  use  of  available 
resources.  Any  obligations  that  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
resources  must  be  dealt  with  within  the 
city  government  and  should  not  be  dealt 
with  in  a political  vein." 

While  Williams  acknowledged  that  he 
would  welcome  the  addition  of  more  per- 
sonnel in  several  department  service 
areas,  he  adamantly  refused  to  become 
entangled  in  what  has  become  a heated 
controversy,  noting  that  the  force  could 
only  suffer  from  such  involvement. 

"Police  chief  executives  are  not  politi- 
cians and  so  I don't  have  any  intention  of 
getting  involved  publicly  in  this  conflict 
that  s going  on  now  because  I think 
department  intervention  will  be  damag- 
ing, he  said  in  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Law  Enforcement  News.  “It  is  far 
better  for  a police  department  to  make  its 
position  known  within  the  executive 


Los  Angeles  voters  chop  future  police  pensions 


Rookie  cops  in  Los  Angeles  will  soon 
find  that  their  pension  benefits  don’t 
stack  up  against  those  of  veteran  of- 
ficers. as  a result  of  an  amendment  to  the 
City  Charter  which  was  approved  in  an 
Election  Day  referendum. 

The  new  retirement  plan,  which  will  ap- 
ply to  newly  hired  firefighters  as  well  as 
police  recruits,  was  promoted  by  city  of- 
ficials as  a cost-saving  measure.  Budget- 
minded  voters  passed  the  proposition  by 
a margin  of  nearly  3-to-2. 

George  Aliano,  the  presidept  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Protective  League,  in- 
dicated to  Law  Enforcement  News 
earlier  this  month  that  the  measure  had 
an  immediate  effect  on  the  budgets  of  his 
group  and  the  United  Firefighters,  as  the 
two  organizations  pooled  resources  to 
mount  an  unsuccessful  $550,000  cam- 
paign against  the  proposal. 

Under  the  existing  pension  plan,  which 
will  remain  in  effect  for  officers  already 
on  the  force,  an  L.A.  cop  can  retire  after 
20  years  service,  regardless  of  his  age 
when  he  joined  the  force.  “If  you  join  at 
age  21,  you  can  leave  at  41  and  get  a 40 
percent  pension,"  Aliano  noted.  "On 
your  25th  anniversary  [with  the  depart- 
ment],  you  will  start  getting  your  cost-of- 
living  allowance." 


Retirement  for  new  recruits  will  not  be 
as  sweet.  “What  they’ve  done  is  that 
they  ’ve  capped  the  cost-of-living  at  three 
percent,  so  you  never  get  above  that,” 
Aliano  explained.  "But  every  four  years, 
the  City  Council  can  review  and  make  an 
adjustment  if  one  is  needed  because  of 
high  inflation. 

"You’ll  also  have  to  work  until  you’re 
50  years  old,"  he  continued.  "You  can’t 
get  a pension  before  50.” 

Officers  who  are  forced  to  retire  due  to 
line-of-duty  injuries  may  discover  that 
their  incomes  are  hurting  as  well.  Aliano 
observed  that  the  charter  amendment 
chops  disability  benefits  down  to  30  per- 
cent of  an  officer's  salary.  Veterans’ 
disability  allowances  will  continue  to 
range  from  50  to  90  percent. 

Describing  the  new  pension  system  as 
a drastic  change,”  the  PPL  president 
pointed  out  that  rookies  will  have  to  put  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  salaries  into 
the  pension  plan  but  will  garner  less  in 
benefits. 

"They  will  be  required  to  put  in  eight 
percent  rather  than  the  seven,”  he  said. 

“ I f you  leave  the  j ob  before  20  years,  you 
can’t  recoup  all  of  your  investment  that 
you ’ve  put  into  the  plan.  They’ll  never  be 
able  to  get  that  back.” 


The  PPL  and  the  firefighters_knew  that 
they  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them  in 
trying  to  defeat  the  proposition.  The  pen- 
sion amendment  had  the  support  of 
Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  the  city’s  major 
newspapers,  TV  and  radio  stations,  and  a 
coalition  of  large  business  corporations. 

‘There  was  a tremendous  amount  of 
groups  and  people  against  us,"  Aliano 
remarked.  "All  we  had  was  the  police 
union  and  the  fire  union,  and  the  people,  I 
guess,  didn't  accept  that." 

The  unions'  half-million-dollar  tele- 
vision blitz  featured  City  Controller  Ira 
Reiner,  who  is  expected  to  be  Bradley’s 
principal  opponent  in  municipal  elections 
next  spring.  “He  came  forth  with  the 
same  position  he  had  taken  four  years 
ago  — that  a pension  change  shouldn’t 
be  made,"  Aliano  noted.  “Reiner  helped 
because  of  his  belief  in  that,  in  his  posi- 
tion as  controller,  he  had  something  to 
say  in  that  he  knows  where  the  money 
is." 

But  the  union  leader  acknowledged 
that  the  pro-amendment  forces  "just  out- 
campaigned  us." 

"The  people  bought  the  argument  that 
there  would  be  financial  disaster  if  the 
change  wasn't  made.  We  tried  to  tell 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Police  Director  Hubert  Williams 

branch,  as  well  as  the  legislative  branch 
ofcgovernment  and  stay  out  of  politics." 

For  his  part,  Possumato  has  apparent- 
ly become  one  of  the  main  combatants  in 
the  political  battle,  as  he  outlined  the 
course  of  action  that  he  feels  Mayor 
Gibson  should  take  to  carry  out  the  refer- 
endum. 

“There  are  approximately £5  police  of- 
ficers who  are  still  laid  off  from  the  200," 
he  said.  "If  he  intends  to  go  with  [the 
referendum),  he  could  start  by  rehiring, 
right  away,  these  35  individuals. 
Presently,  there  are  318  other  candidates 
on  a certified  list,  so  he  wouldn't  even 
have  to  call  for  a test.  The  list  is  good  for 
at  least  another  year,  and  they're  all 
Newark  residents." 

Possumato  pointed  out  that  Gibson 
had  tried  to  turn  the  city’s  electorate 
away  from  the  referendum,  charging  that 
the  mayor  had  sent  out  "mass  layoff 
notices  to  all  city  employees"  after  the 
issue  was  placed  on  the  ballot. 

"It  was  more  or  less  an  arm-twisting 
thing:  'If  the  referendum  passes  for  the 
policemen,  I’m  going  to  have  to  layoff 
people  in  other  departments.'  " This  was 
the  same  method  that  was  used  last  year 
against  the  ordinance,  the  FOP  leader 
asserted. 

Commenting  on  the  ordinance  which 
was  passed  in  October  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil, Possumato  expressed  hope  that  the 
voter  mandate  would  be  instituted  over 
the  legislative  proposal. 

"From  what  I heard  in  the  City  Council 
meeting  yesterday,  there  was  a question 
raised  by  one  councilman  as  to  which  one 
they  actually  had  to  enforce,"  he  re- 
marked. “The  City  Clerk  compared  it  as 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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BJS  set  to  roll  out  the  numbers 
with  a new  advisory  board 

The  Justice  Department's  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  has  increased  its 
numbers,  recently  installing  a 
21 -member  advisory  board  designed  tc 
help  shape  the  fledgling  agency  's  policies 
and  priorities. 

According  to  a Justice  Department  an- 
nouncement, the  board  will  work  directly 
with  Dr.  Harry  A.  Scarr,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed director  of  BJS.  Together  they 
are  scheduled  to  work  out  a plan  on  how 
the  agency  can  best  "collec  t,  analyze,  and 
publish  statistics  on  crime,  delinquency, 
the  operation  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  related  aspects  of  the  civil 
justice  system,"  a spokesman  indicated. 

The  panel  members  range  from  judges 
to  district  attorneys  to  heads  of  civic 
groups.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  law 
enforcement  leaders  who  are  on  the  board 
include  James  P.  Damos,  chief  of  the 
University  City,  Missouri,  police-  and 
first  vice  president  of  IACP;  Gary  P. 
Hayes,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum;  Police 
Chief  Joseph  D.  McNamara  of  San  Jose, 
California;  New  Jersey  State  Police 
Superintendent  Clinton  L.  Pagano,  and 
Dr.  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang,  the  director  of 
the  Center  for  Studies  in  Criminology 
and  Criminal  Law  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

"This  distinguished  panel  of  criminal 
justice  practitioners  and  scholars  will 
help  to  insure  that  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  meets  the  needs  of  the  public 
and  of  the  criminal  justice  community," 
Attorney  General  Benjamin  R.  Civiletti 
said  in  announcing  the  appointments.  “It 
will  play  a major  role  in  developing  high 
professional  standards  for  the  organiza- 
tions." 

The  board’s  responsibilities  will  in- 
clude recommending  candidates  for  the 
position  of  BJS  director  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy.  The  charter  panel  also  includes 
four  women  and  four  members  of  minori- 
ty groups. 

Civilian  review  board  may  be 
revived  in  the  nation’s  capital 

Civilians  will  have  a greater  say  in  the 
outcome  of  police  misconduct  cast  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  if  a City  Council  pro- 
posal to  create  a citizen-dominated 
review  board  clears  Congress  in  its  up- 
coming session. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  the 
proposed  seven-member  panel  will  hear 
evidence  on  complaints  against  officers 
filed  by  citizens  and  recommend  disci- 
plinary action  to  the  chief  of  police.  If  the 
chief  rejects  or  reduces  the  punishment 
suggested  by  the  board,  he  would  have  to 
explain  his  reasons  in  writing  to  the 
mayor,  who  would  have  final  say  on  the 
matter. 

Approved  by  an  apparently  unanimous 
voice  vote  after  a heated  debate  by  the 
council,  the  measure  requires  that  the 
mayor  appoint  a lawyer  to  head  the  pro- 
posed board.  Two  other  members  would 
be  named  by  the  mayor,  two  by  the  City 
Council,  one  by  the  police  officers  union, 
and  one  by  th(j  chief  of  police. 

Council  passage  of  the  proposal  was 
hailed  as  a victory  for  the  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
which  had  engineered  a 12-year  cam- 
paign to  give  civilians  the  authority  to 
review  police  brutality  and  misconduct 
claims.  Washington  had  a weak  advisory 
review  board  that  heard  citizen  com- 
plaints from  1948  to  1973,  when  it  was 
allowed  to  lapse  due  to  budgetary  con- 
straints. 

Currently,  complaints  are  being  in- 


vestigated by  both  formal  and  informal 
procedures  with  the  police  department, 
which  absorbs  the  cost  of  the  probes  in  its 
operational  budget.  Staffing  and  opera- 
tion of  the  proposed  board  is  expected  to 
cost  $155,000  in  the  first  year. 

Mayor  Marion  Barry  is  expected  to 
send  the  board  proposal  to  Congress, 
where  it  will  become  law  by  next  October 
if  no  major  objections  are  raised.  Council 
debate  on  the  measure  had  centered  on  an 
amendment  that  would  have  reduced  the 
bill’s  complaint  filing  period  from  six 
months  to  30  days.  The  change  was  voted 
down,  7-to-6. 

According  to  police  department  statis- 
tics for  1 979,  an  average  of  one  complaint 
was  filed  by  a citizen  each  day,  and  92 
percent  of  all  complaints  were  considered 
to  be  unfounded. 

North  Carolina  Highway  Patrol 
agrees  to  a 1-to-1  hiring  quota 

North  Carolina  settled  its  police  hiring 
discrimination  suit  with  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  earlier  this  month,  agreeing 
to  hire  blacks  for  half  the  openings  in  its 
state  trooper  training  classes  for  the  next 
five  years. 

The  quota  proviso  was  attached  to  an 
agreement  by  the  state  to  try  to  recruit 
women  for  25  percent  of  the  openings. 
There  are  currently  53  blacks  in  the 
North  Carolina  Highway ‘Patrol.  The 
force's  only  female  trooper  was  hired  last 
March. 

Attorney  General  Benjamin  R.  Civil- 
etti told  the  Associated  Press  that  the 
quota  system  was  embodied  in  a consent 
decree  filed  in  Federal  District  Court  in 
Raleigh.  The  agreement  resolves  most  of 
the  issues  raised  in  an  employment 
discrimination  suit  filed  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  1975. 

NCJRS  cranks  out  additional 
police  bibliography  data 

The  National  Criminal  Justice  Refer- 
ence Service  released  a mixed  bag  of 
selected  bibliographies  recently,  pro- 
viding separate  reference  works  in  the 
areas  of  manpower  management,  retail 
security,  crime  analysis,  and  police  con- 
solidation. 

The  first  offering,  "Police  Manpower 
Management."  provides  130  citations 
from  the  NCJRS  data  base  that  present 
an  overview  of  modern  administrative 
techniques,  discussing  how  such  prac- 
tices can  be  used  in  the  delivery  of  police 
services. 

"Rising  crime  rates,  increasing 
operating  costs,  changing  expenditure 
patterns,  and  problems  caused  by 
employee  dissatisfaction  and  community 
concern  place  unprecedented  demands 
on  police  managers,"  an  NCJRS  an- 
nouncement noted.  "Police  managers 
can  find  references  that  discuss  how  to 
use  modem  management  principles  in 
handling  continuing  investigations  and 
in  applying  these  management  principles 
to  special  police  units." 

A second  bibliography,  “Retail  Securi- 
ty," is  designed  for  merchants,  private 
security  personnel,  police,  and  prosecu- 
tors interested  in  curbing  crimes  against 
retail  businesses.  Containing  108 
abstracts,  the  book  examines  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem,  providing 
statistical  data,  techniques  that  can  be 
used  to  deter  retail  crime,  and  a list  of 
films  on  the  subject. 

NCJRS's  bibliography  entitled  "Crime 
Analysis"  attempts  to  clarify  the  real 
and  potential  benefits  of  examining 
crime  patterns  and  trend  correlations. 
Divided  into  three  sections  that  contain  a 
total  of  51  citations,  the  publication 
describes  the  use  of  crime  analysis  as  a 


tactical  aid,  its  strategic  and  planning  ap- 
plications, and  its  benefits  as  a long- 
range  policy  formulating  tool. 

"Police  Consolidation,"  the  final 
release,  provides  police  managers  with 
insight  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  different 
approaches  to  combining  police  agencies. 
Its  235  citations  cover  the  consolidation 
issue,  functional  consolidation  and  alter- 
natives to  consolidation. 

"Among  frequently  consolidated  func- 
tions are  computerized  information 
systems,  planning  information  for 
physical  facilities,  training  programs, 
career  development  and  retirement 
systems,  special  regional  investigative 
units,  and  crime  laboratories,"  an 
NCJRS  announcement  noted.  "Alter- 
natives to  consolidation  include  contract 
services,  mutual  aid  among  regions,  and 
formal  and  informal  arrangements  foi 
pooling  resources." 

Any  of  the  four  bibliographies  can  be 
ordered  by  writing:  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service,  Department 
F.  Box  6000,  Rockville.  MD  20850. 

Thurmond  thinks  its  capital, 
but  Mass,  nixes  executions 

Proponents  of  the  death  penalty  re- 
ceived good  news/bad  news  recently, 
when  the  soon-to-be  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  voiced  his 
support  for  capital  punishment  only  days 
after  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  that  state’s  execution  sta- 
tute. 

In  a Washington  press  conference 
earlier  this  month.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
(R— S.C.)  said  he  would  push  for  legisla- 
tion next  year  to  reinstate  the  death 
penalty  for  Federal  crimes  involving 
murder,  treason  and  kidnapping. 

“I  favor  the  death  penalty,”  he  de- 
clared. “As  a circuit  court  judge  in  South 
Carolina,  I had  to  send  four  people  to  the 
electric  chair.  It  was  my  duty  to  do  it.  I 
had  no  alternative.  I think  the  death 
penalty  helps  to  deter  crime,  and  I expect 
as  chairman  of  this  committee  to  do 
everything  I can  to  bring  about  a reduc- 


tion in  crime  in  this  country. 

The  77-year-old  Senator  has  come  a 
long  way  since  riding  the  judicial  circuits 
in  his  home  .state.  As  senior  Republican 
on  the  Judiciary  panel  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  take  control  of  the  committee 
from  outgoing  chairman  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  in  the  wake  of  a 
new  GOP  majority  in  the  upper  house. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  that 
Thurmond  may  have  enough  votes  next 
year  to  pass  a death  penalty  bill  in  the 
full  committee,  which  now  has  10  Demo- 
crats and  7 Republicans,  but  some  ob- 
servers noted  that  such  legislation  would 
encounter  tough  opposition  on  the  floors 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

“I  think  Senator  Thurmond  is 
seriously  misreading  the  meaning  of  the 
1980  election  if  he  thinks  there  is  a man- 
date for  change  on  the  death  penalty,” 
John  Shattuck  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  told  the  Post.  “Any 
effort  to  push  for  legislation  on  the  death 
penalty  will  meet  severe  opposition  in  the 
Senate  and  House.” 

A decision  that  may  be  more  to  Shat- 
tuck’s  liking  was  handed  down  by  Massa- 
chusetts’ highest  court  late  last  month. 
By  a 6-to-l  vote,  the  state’s  Supreme 
Court  invalidated  a 1979  death-penalty 
statute,  declaring  that  capital  punishment 
is  “impermissibly  cruel”  and  “brutalizes 
the  state  which  imposes  it.” 

Noting  that  the  law  discriminated 
against  minorities,  “particularly  blacks,” 
the  justices  stated  that  the  law  violated 
the  state  Constitution  because  it  was  “a 
denial  of  the  executed  person’s  humanity, 
and  a denial  of  all  his  rights.” 

“A  prisoner  who  has  been  executed 
cannot  obtain  equal  justice  when  changes 
in  the  law  occur,  or  new  evidence  is  dis- 
covered after  his  death,”  the  court  sum- 
mary asserted.  “The  mental  pain  it  im- 
poses on  a prisoner  is  a horror.  It  bruta- 
lizes the  state  which  imposes  it.” 

Massachusetts  has  not  executed  a 
prisoner  since  1947,  but  under  the  1979 
law,  four  men  could  have  been  subjected 
to  the  death  penalty  if  convicted  in 
pending  first-degree  murder  trials. 
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Meeting  in  Messina: 

World  justice  leaders  agree  on  aim,  dispute  methods 


Th:°u;h  TU,taneOUS  trans,ation-  dele8at«  from  26  countr.es  tune  .r 
to  the  latest  spec.al.zed  police  information.Among  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
were  (center  L-r.):  Sheriff  William  Lucas,  Wayne  County,  Michigan;  Chief  Mack  Vines 
St.  Petersburg,  Flor.da,  and  Dr.  Richard  Ward,  University  of  Dlinois  at  Chicago. 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 


More  than  100  criminal  justice  profes- 
sionals from  26  countries  were  in  atten- 
dance at  the  Third  International  Course 
of  Higher  Specialization  for  Police 
Forces,  held  in  Messina.  Italy,  last 
month.  The  two-week  course,  which 
focused  on  problems  of  public  order  and 
social  progress  in  policing  a free  society, 
explored  a wide  range  of  theoretical  and 
practical  material  and  included  field 
demonstrations  by  the  Italy's 
Carabinieri  and  the  Guardia  di  Finanza. 

Course  director  John  Alderson,  who 
heads  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Police  in 
England,  pointed  out  that  the  diversity 
of  policing  philosophies  and  approaches 
between  countries  frequently  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  gain  consensus  on  certain  issues. 
"We  don't  always  agree  even  within  a 
country."  the  chief  constable  said. 

Alderson  added,  however,  that  there 
appeared  to  be  agreement  among 
delegates  that  societies  are  more 


The  Philadelphia  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  recently  took  the  city's  top  pro- 
secutor to  task  for  suggesting  that  offi- 
cers on  a challenged  promotional  list  play 
a lie-detector  rendition  of  "Your  Cheatin' 
Heart." 

District  Attorney  Edward  G.  Rendell 
made  the  suggestion  late  last  month,  tell- 
ing reporters  that  the  city  should  pro- 
mote to  sergeant  only  officers  who  can 
validate  their  questioned  test  scores  by 
passing  a polygraph  exam. 

"Our  stand  is  1.000  percent  against 
any  polygraphs.”  FOP  vice  president 
John  Quinn  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
in  responding  to  Rendell's  proposal. 
"That's  always  been  our  stand.  They're 
not  accurate." 

The  city  may  soon  have  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  adopt  Rendell’s  sug- 
gestion and  strap  its  prospective  police 
sergeants  to  lie  detection  monitors  a?  the 
result  of  a preliminary  ruling  by  a Com- 
mon Pleas  court  judge,  who  indicated 
that  Philadelphia  should  start  thawing 
out  the  promotions  list.  The  roster  has 
been  frozen  since  last  March  when  it  was 
alleged  that  several  of  the  top  scorers  on 


vulnerable  where  terrorism  exists,  but 
that  authoritarianism  by  police  is  not  ef- 
fective. 

"The  sacrifice  of  humanrights  for  more 
efficient  policing  is  a price  that  is  too 
high,"  he  noted. 

Alderson  went  on  to  point  out  that 
police  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  socie- 
ty. but  only  give  time  to  politicians  to 
enact  change. 

Course  participants,  including  five 
representatives  from  the  United  States, 
listened  to  and  debated  the  efficacy  of  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  dealing  with  such 
problems  as  crime,  social  control,  ter- 
rorism and  changing  societies. 

Dr.  Gerald  Lynch,  whose  colleagues 
voted  him  head  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, noted  that  "these  are  times  of  rising 
crime.  In  almost  all  liberal-democratic 
countries,  crime  is  becoming  a com- 
monplace of  urban  life." 

Lynch,  who  is  president  of  New  York's 


the  test  had  ties  to  commanders  who 
assisted  in  preparing  the  competitive  ex- 
amination. 

Judge  Bernard  J.  Goodheart  said  in  a 
verbal  order  that  Philadelphia  can  start 
filling  56  sergeant's  vacancies  from  the 
list,  giving  officials  the  option  of  tem- 
porarily passing  over  the  30  highest 
scorers. 

Commenting  on  the  ruling  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  city  Managing 
Director  W.  Wilson  Goode  said  he  would 
not  promote  anyone  from  what  he 
described  as  a "tainted  list"  until  the 
judge  releases  a written  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

"My  question  would  be  whether  or  not 
it  [the  judge's  verdict]  gives  us  sufficient 
flexibility  to  permit  us  to  make  promo- 
tions without  dealing  with  anybody  who 
is  a suspect."  Goode  noted. 

Meanwhile,  Rendell  declared  that 
everyone  on  the  list  was  still  technically 
"under  suspicion."  noting  that  his  grand 
jury  investigation  of  the  test  is  continu- 
ing. He  said  no  admissible  evidence  of 
cheating  had  been  uncovered  but  that  he 
was  still  "guardedly  optimistic"  about 


argued  that  while  the  police  alone  cannot 
stem  the  criminal  tide,  they  must  be 
aware  of  the  larger  factors  which  in- 


getting results. 

According  to  Quinn,  the  FOP  is  taking 
a wait-and-see  attitude  on  the  matter, 
holding  off  on  action  until  a written  opin- 
ion is  released  sometime  this  month. 
"They  can  promote  or  they  can  skip  [the 
30  top  scorers],  so  I don't  think  we  should 
make  any  comment  until  we  see  what  the 
city  is  going  to  do, " he  said.  "Are  they  go- 
ing to  brand  someone, as  something?  If 
they  skip  them  that's  exactly  what 
they're  doing." 

Goodheart's  verbal  pronouncement 
reportedly  left  open  the  possibility  that 
the  30  officers  with  the  highest  scores 
could  be  promoted  after  six  months  if 
Rendell's  investigation  is  incomplete  at 
that  time.  The  judge  added  that  those 
men  could  get  their  sergeant's  stripes  if 
the  probe  clears  them  of  wrongdoing. 

The  order  also  extends  the  life  of  the 
list  for  another  year,  thereby  forcing  the 
city  to  hire  any  new  sergeants  from  the 
roster  until  it  expires.  The  order  further 
requires  that  if  promotions  are  made, 
spaces  must  be  reserved  for  the  30  offi- 
cers whose  names  may  be  passed  over. 

Continued  on  Page  16 


fluence  crime  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
democratic  evolution  of  social  policy. 

The  relationship  between  prevention 
and  repression  sparked  lively  debate 
among  some  participants  Henri 
Souchon.  of  the  National  Police  College 
in  France,  attempted  to  explain  the  rela- 
tionship between  freedom  as  u concept 
and  freedom  as  it  exists  in  reality. 

"We  hove  freedom  and  freedoms." 
Souchon  observed,  "collective  freedoms, 
individual  freedoms,  to  which  all  men  are 
entitled.  " These  are  in  conflict,  according 
to  the  French  official,  when  the  in- 
dividual becomes  aware  of  himself  as  a 
free  being  and  rejects  the  constructive 
limits  of  social  order.” 

During  a day  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
terrorism.  Sir  Kenneth  Newman,  who 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Con- 
stabulary in  Northern  Ireland  for  six 
years,  stressed  the  importance  of  a 
balanced  police  response  to  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. He  traced  three  distinctly  dif- 
ferent police  responses  to  the  problems  in 
Northern  Ireland  between  1969  and  the 
present,  terming  them  the  minimum 
response  phase,  the  repressive  phase, 
and  the  criminal  justice  phase. 

Newman,  who  is  now  commandant  of 
the  Police  College  at  Bramshill.  spoke 
forcefully  for  the  adoption  of  a criminal 
justice  approach.  "The  resolution  of  the 
policing  dilemma  posed  bv  terrorism 
must  come  from  a wise  balance  of  firm, 
decisive  and  effective  action  on  the  one 
hand  and  sensitive  methods,  political  im- 
Continued  on  Page  4 


As  exam-cheating  controversy  heats  up. . . 

Philly  FOP  says  ‘no’  to  polygraph  tests 


The  truth  about  lie  detectors? 


Alleged  polygraph  flaws  raise  critic’s  blood  pressure 


Experts  who  say  polygraph  machines 
are  95  to  99  percent  accurate  are  telling  a 
lie,  according  to  a . University  of  Minne- 
sota psychologist  who  recently  described 
the  devices  as  “big  Ouija  boards.” 

“Unfortunately,  this  truth  technology 
is  accurate  only  60  to  75  percent  of  the 
time,  depending  on  the  test,”  psychia- 
trist David  Lykken  noted.  “And  some 
variants  of  the  lie  detector  test  have  never 
been  tested  at  all.” 

Lykken,  a professor  of  psychiatry  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School,  made  the  claims  against  detectors 
which  monitor  respiration,  perspiration 
and  blood  pressure  in  his  new  book,  “A 
Tremor  in  the  Blood:  Uses  and  Abuses  of 
the  Lie  Detector.” 

Published  last  month  by  McGraw-Hill, 
the  book  explains  why  the  tests  often 
fail,  who  has  the  most  to  fear  from  them, 
how  a lie  detector  test  can  be  “beat,” 
where  the  tests  fall  short,  and  how  the 
spread  of  polygraph  use  can  be  checked. 

The  psychiatrist  came  down  hard  on 
the  growing  use  of  the  polygraph  in  em- 


ployment settings,  claiming  that  lie  de- 
tectors are  especially  unreliable  in  testing 
truthful  people.  Many  more  innocent 
people  test  as  “deceptive”  than  guilty 
people  test  as  “innocent,”  he  explained. 

But  Lykken  acknowledged  that  the 
lie  detector  may  have  a place  in  police 
work.  The  psychologist  said  he  is  looking 
for  police  departments  to  examine  the 
accuracy  of  the  “guilty  knowledge  test" 
for  suspected  criminals,  adding  that  Scot- 
land Yard  has  expressed  interest  in  con- 
ducting the  assessment  with  him. 

The  book  observed  that  in  the  test  a 
suspect  is  given  several  series  of  pictures 
and  words.  If  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
kept  reasonably  quiet  before  the  exam 
and  the  polygraph  operator  is  not  familiar 
with  the  background  of  the  case,  the  cri- 
minal should  register  an  unprovoked 
positive  response  on  items  connected 
with  the  crime,  according  to  the  theory. 

While  Lykken  supported  studying  the 
polygraph’s  use  in  criminal  cases,  he 
blasted  its  role  in  determining  the 
honesty  of  job  applicants,  a practice  that 


is  utilized  by  many  police  departments  in 
recruit  screening. 

"It’s  like  voodoo,”  he  said.  “People 
believe  in  lie  detectors  because  they  look 
and  sound  like  scientific  technology  and 
because  they  are  simple,  convenient  short 
cuts  to  hard,  complicated  decisions.” 

The  book  asserted  that  lie  detectors 
confuse  fear,  anger  and  other  kinds  of 
emotion  with  guilt  - feelings  that  are 
capable  of  changing  heart  rate,  breathing 
and  perspiration. 

Challenging  the  cut-and-dried  results 
of  the  tests,  Lykken  pointed  out  that 
people  vary  too  much  in  their  physiolo- 
gical responses  to  make  the  tests  valid.  He 
cited  laboratory  experiments  in  which 
some  psychopathic  liars  exhibited  such 
low  responses  that  they  would  probably 
be  judged  honest. 

Pointing  to  the  growing  use  of  the  de- 
vice as  a pre-employment  screening  aid, 
Lykken  notfed  that  about  50  percent  of 
all  retail  companies,  about  20  percent  of 
major  corporations,  and  all  banks,  police 


departments  and  guard  agencies  now  use 
the  tests. 

Lykken  observed  that  periodic  mass 
screenings  are  also  conducted  among  cur- 
rent employees,  a practice  which  he 
claims  has  never  been  validated.  Those 
who  are  labeled  “deceptive"  are  some- 
times dismissed,  even  if  there  is  no  con- 
crete evidence  against  them,  his  book 
stated. 

In  a section  on  beating  a lie  detector 
test,  the  volume  pointed  out  that  most 
tests  are  scored  by  comparing  a subject’s 
response  to  general  “control”  questions 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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NYC  sergeant  pinned  by  the  Japanese  ATF  ink  expert  draws  MAAFS  award 

...  A n A..  . ......  • mnw  i irnn  non  Ho  iH OnH fl pH  H 


Japan’s  Osaka  Police  Department  re- 
cently awarded  its  highest  line-of-duty 
commendation  to  an  American  law  en- 
forcer, presenting  the  Osaka  Police 
Chiefs  Medal  to  New  York  City  Police 
Department  Sgt.  Robert  R.  Skae. 

The  award  was  made  by  vice  consul 
Kensuki  Kuroda  of  the  Japanese  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  who  is  in  New 
York  on  extended  leave  from  the  Osaka 
force.  Skae  met  the  envoy  while  the 
consul  was  in  the  process  of  tightening 
security  at  Japan’s  diplomatic  missions 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  American  served  as  a key  to 
opening  the  door  of  U.S.  security  ex- 
pertise, introducing  Kuroda  to  specialists 


in  the  field  and  helping  him  sift  through 
the  security  information  contained  in  the 
library  of  New  York’s  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice,  where  Skae  is  work- 
ing toward  his  master’s  degree. 

Kuroda  was  said  to  be  so  impressed 
with  the  extensive  data  tour  that  he 
petitioned  his  department  to  recognize 
Skae  with  its  highest  award.  In  presenting 
the  five-ounce  medal  at  a ceremony  last 
month,  he  stated,  "Sergeant  Skae, 
through  the  resource  knowledge  of  his 
department  and  private  agencies,  dona- 
tion of  his  time  and  influence,  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  fostering  good  public 
relations  between  this  department  and 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department.” 


Homer  pulls  out  an  honorary  plum 

The  New  York  State  Juvenile  Officers 
Association  has  selected  Detective 
Philip  Horner,  a juvenile  aid  officer  with 
the  Nassau  County  Police  Department, 
as  itt  new  president. 

The  38-year-old  lawman  has  been  a 
member  of  the  county  force  since  1963, 
working  with  youthful  offenders  for  the 
past  1 2 years.  He  is  currently  completing 
his  studies  toward  a master's  degree  at 
C.W.  Post  College. 

Tyska  to  head  ASIS 

The  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security  keeps  on  licking  with  the  recent 
election  of  the  security  chief  of  the  Timex 
Corporation  as  the  organization's  presi- 
dent for  1981 . 

Louis  A.  Tyska,  who  will  become  the 
new  ASIS  head  in  January,  will  join  a 
newly-elected  board  of  officials  that  in- 
cludes Salvatore  Gallo  of  the  Martin 
Marietta  Corporation  as  first  vice  presi- 
dent; Arthur  A.  Kingsbury  of  Macomb 
County  Community  College,  second  vice 
president;  Richurd  A.  Wright  of  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Service  Company, 
third  vice  president;  Cordon  W.  Kettler 
of  General  Motors,  secretary;  Loren  E. 

Newland  of  Ramada  Inns,  treasurer,  and 
Albert  S.  Davis  of  Owens-Illinois,  chair- 
man of  the  board. 


Dr.  Antonio  A.  Cantu,  a seven-year 
veteran  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  has  been  named 
Forensic  Scientist  of  the  Year  by  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Association  of  Forensic 
Scientists  (MAAFS). 

The  inaugural  MAAFS  award  cited 
Cantu,  an  expert  in  forensic  ink  and 
paper  analysis,  for  “his  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  field  of  forensic 
science  and  his  unselfish  dedication  to 
MAAFS.”  Cantu  helped  found  the 
association  and  served  as  its  president  in 
1977. 

The  39-year-old  scientist  helped 
develop  the  world’s  largest  ink  reference 
library  at  ATF’s  National  Laboratory  in 
Rockville,  Maryland,  and  initiated  The 
bureau’s  ink  “tagging"  program  in  which 
several  manufacturers  voluntarily  add 
chemical  codes  to  their  inks  so  that  the 


source  can  be  identified.  His  laboratory 
has  been  utilized  in  several  major  cases, 
including  one  involving  a purported  will 
of  the  late  Howard  Hughes,  the  Juan 
Corona  mass-murder  trial,  and  the  Spiro 
Agnew  investigation. 

Top  FBI  man  bows 

Kenneth  Joseph,  one  of  the  FBI’s  big- 
four,  retired  from  the  bureau  earlier  this 
month  after  a 29-year  career  as  a Federal 
agent. 

Working  for  the  past  year  as  one  of  FB I 
Director  William  Webster's  three  top 
aides,  Joseph  served  as  executive  assis- 
tant director  in  charge  of  law  enforce- 
ment services.  He  oversaw  all  police 
cooperative  functions  performed  by  the 
agency,  including  its  laboratory,  iden- 
tification and  training  divisions. 


Story  of  bravery  nets  top  trooper  award 


mfm 

Detective  Philip  Horner 


The  New  York  State  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association  has  presented  its  1980  Medal 
of  Honor  to  Trooper  Robert  A.  Story  for 
his  bravery  in  saving  a two-year-old  boy 
from  a burning  building  last  year. 

Story,  who  works  with  Troop  D of  the 
state  police,  was  off  duty  when  he  arrived 
at  the  fire  scene  to  learn  that  a mother 
and  her  infant  daughter  had  managed  to 
escape  from  the  multiple-dwelling  blaze, 
but  that  her  young  son  was  trapped.  The 
trooper  climbed  onto  the  roof  of  the 
structure  but  was  turned  back  by  the 


Mozee  moves  to  University  of  North  Florida 


David  M.  Mozee  Jr.,  a 28-year  veteran 
of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  has 
been  appointed  as  a management  train- 
ing specialist  at  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management,  headquartered  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Florida. 

The  holder  of  a master's  degree  in 
public  administration  from  Roosevelt 
University  in  Chicago,  Mozee  will 
develop  and  present  training  programs 
at  IPTM  in  executive  development,  mid- 


management supervision,  police  com- 
munications and  information  dissemina- 
tion. 

While  serving  with  the  Chicago  force, 
Mozee  held  several  management  posi- 
tions, including  those  of  news  affairs 
director  and  special  project  officer  for  the 
superintendent.  Immediately  prior  to  ac- 
cepting the  IPTM  post,  he  was  the  com- 
mander of  Chicago's  Third  Police 
District. 


heat,  prompting  him  to  use  his  personal 
car  as  a stepping  stone  to  the  upper 
floors.  He  located  the  unconscious  boy 
in  spite  of  heavy  smoke,  crawled  back  to 
the  window,  and  administered  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation  to  revive  the  child. 

Cozzi  keeps  records 

Chicago  police  lieutenant  Renaldo  A. 
Cozzi  took  over  the  department's 
Records  Division  last  month,  succeeding 
Captain  James  T.  McGuire,  who  left  the 
force  to  enter  the  private  sector. 

Cozzi,  54.  had  been  serving  as  a unit 
commander  in  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Division  prior  to  assuming  his  new 
post.  He  joined  the  department  in  1955, 
worked  for  1 1 years  on  assignment  with 
the  Cook  County  State's  Attorney's 
Office,  and  served  in  both  patrol  and  auto 
theft  units. 

Cozzi's  predecessor  resigned  after  a 
30-year  law  enforcement  career.  McGuire 
joined  the  force  in  1950  and  took  a^leave 
of  absence  in  1969  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
State  Police,  a post  he  held  for  four  years. 


Williams  is  philosophical  about  manpower  troubles 

. . i c . .l  j i„ — t that  deters  crime  We  have  a eel 
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to  stale  law  and  municipal  law.  The  state 
law  would  have  precedence  over 
municipal  law.  In  other  words,  now  thpt 
the  referendum  passed,  it  would  prob- 
ably negate  the  ordinance." 

World  police 
leaders  meet 

Continued  from  Page  3 

aginationand  humanity  on  the  other,"  he 

said. 

Alexander  Dahms  of  West  Germany 
traced  the  rise  of  terrorism  in  his  country, 
stating  that  kidnapping  and  bombings 
constituted  the  primary  threats  to  West 
German  security.  Characterizing  a cen- 
tral principle  of  the  terrorists  as  "If  the 
police  state  hated  by  all  does  not  yet  ex- 
ist. we  have  to  take  measures  to  make  it 
exist,"  Dahms  maintained  that  "In  the 
final  analysis,  terrorism  has  no  chance  in 
a free  democratic  state  under  the  rule  of 
law." 

According  to  the  course  coordinator, 
Giacomo  Barletta,  another  program  is 
being  planned  for  October  1981 . 

— R.H.  Ward 


Whatever  course  of  action  the  City 
Council  takes  in  its  attempt  to  boost 
police  manpower  levels,  the  FOP  is 
prepared  to  take  legal  action  against  Gib- 
son if  he  doesn't  come  through  with  the 
funding  needed  for  police  hiring. 

"If  it  means  going  to  court,  then  that 
action  will  be  taken,"  the  union  head 
noted.  "If  the  mayor  doesn't  abide  by  the 
referendum,  we  will  do  it.  Whatever  we 
have  to  do,  we  will  do.” 

Williams  expressed  hope  that  the 
matter  will  be  decided  quickly  so  that  the 
issue  can  be  taken  out  of  the  political 
arena.  "It's  only  fair  to  say  that  once  the 
issue  is  settled,  and  I assume  that  the 
matter  will  be  resolved  in  court,  I think 
we  can  begin  to  deal  with  the  question 
from  a professional  level,"  he  said. 

Asked  whether  he  would  opt  for 
greater  patrol  visibility  if  more  troops  are 
forthcoming,  the  chief  noted  that  he  is  a 
believer  of  the  adage  "that  you  count 
your  chickens  when  they  hatch." 

"I've  been  here  for  over  six  years  and 
this  issue  has  emerged  throughout  my 
tenure."  he  stated.  "The  end  result  of  all 
of  that  has  always  been  zero.  I have  fol- 
lowed illusions  to  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
only  to  find  a mirage  in  the  desert." 

Williams  explained  that  his  depart- 
ment has  drafted  "a  roster"  of  contin- 


gency plans  fpr  the  deployment  of  more 
officers  in  lucent  years  but  that  the 
resources  to  implement  the  designs  have 
not  been  forthcoming,  despite  the  public 
clamor  for  more  cops  on  the  street. 

Newark  residents  may  have  legitimate 
grounds  for  concern  about  their  safety. 
The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report  in- 
dicated that  homicides  increased  in  the 
city  from  109  to  1978  to  129  last  year;  for- 
cible rapes  jumped  from  315  to  417,  rob- 
beries rose  from  3,682  to  6,100  and  ag- 
gravated assaults  were  up  from  2,737  to 
3.001. 

But  Williams  said  the  addition  of  more 
police  officers  "may  or  may  not"  lower 
Newark's  offense  rate,  which  he  said 
reflects  a nationwide  rise  in  crime.  He 
pointed  to  New  York,  noting  that  when 
that  city  put  more  cops  on  the  beat  the 
arrests  they  made  only  served  to  clog  the 
courts  and  correctional  system  and  did 
not  effectively  alleviate  crime. 

"Your're  talking  about  a systemic 
problem  and  there  are  a lot  of  basic  and 
fundamental  things  that  are  wrong  with 
the  criminal  justice  system  today,"  the 
chief  said.  "Unless  they  are  addressed, 
the  system  cannot  function  effectively. 

"What  we  face  in  America  is  a basic 
breakdown  in  the  fabric  of  the  communi- 
ty," he  continued.  "It  is  the  social  fabric 


that  deters  crime.  We  have  a generation 
of  Americans  nowadays  that  people  feel 
is  unemployable,  that  can't  compete  in  an 
industrialized  society,  can't  get  jobs. 
Many  of  them  have  turned  to  crime  as  a 
career.  Does  adding  more  policemen  to 
the  department  alone  address  that 
crucial  problem?  The  answer  is  no." 

Possumato  apparently  believes  the 
answer  is  yes.  "This  is  a twofold  problem 
as  far  as  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  is 
concerned,"  he  said.  "There's  no  doubt 
that  we  need  more  police  officers.  The 
second  step  is  that  we  feel  that  the  mayor 
should  remove  him  [Williams]  as  police 
director.  He  is  the  second  part  of  the 
problem." 

When  asked  why  he  seeks  the  police 
director's  ouster,  the  FOP  head  charged 
that  Williams  “harassed  and  in- 
timidated" members  of  his  union 
“because  we  have  fought  to  have  this 
referendum  put  on  the  ballot."  He  added 
that  the  chief  had  FOP  members 
"transferred  all  over  the  place." 

Denying  any  political  involvement  in 
the  matter,  Williams  also  had  some 
words  concerning  the  FOP  president. 
"Mr.  Possumato  is  an  elected  official," 
Williams  stated.  "He's  a politician,  and 
he's  just  like  the  rest  of  the  politicians. 
He  is  expressing  a political  view.” 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKItf 

Few  national  events 
highlight  the  role  the 
Supreme  Court  plays 
in  our  government  as 
dramatically  as  a 
Presidential  election. 
Without  exception, 
the  candidates  ex- 
pressed their  beliefs 
on  qualities  which 
they  would  consider  in  making  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Court  if  there  is  a 
vacancy  on  the  bench  during  their  tenure 
in  office. 

The  candidates'  comments  increased 
the  speculation  among  veteran  Court- 
watchers  as  to  likely  successors  to  each  of 
the  sitting  Justices,  and  the  effect  new 
members  of  the  Court  would  have.  Fuel- 
ing the  speculation  was  the  added  fact 
that  President  Carter,  who  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  had  a profound  effect  on 
the  Federal  judiciary  in  his  appointments 
to  fill  newly  created  judgeships,  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  fill  a Supreme 
Court  seat  during  his  term. 

Making  the  comments  of  the  President 
and  President-elect  Reagan  especially 
significant  this  year  is  the  fact  that  four 
Associate  Justices  and  the  Chief  Justice 
are  between  72  and  74  years  old,  creating 
the  strong  possibility  of  vacancies  during 
the  next  four  years. 

Perhaps  sensing  the  increased  con- 
servatism which  was  most  visible  in  the 
recent  election,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  addressed  itself  to  issues  which 
foster  traditional  views  of  life.  Indicative 
of  the  Court's  conservative  leaning  is 
the  nature  of  the  cases  recently  scheduled 
for  oral  argument,  which  are  discussed 
below. 

Statutory  Rape 

Earlier  this  month,  during  the  second 
oral  argument  session  of  the  1980-81 
term,  the  Supreme  Court  was  asked  by 
attorneys  for  the  State  of  California  to 
take  a conservative  stance  and  uphold 
that  state’s  statutory  rape  law. 

The  challenge  to  the  California  law 
was  brought  by  a young  man  who,  when 
he  was  17  years  old,  engaged  in  sexua* 
relations 'with  a 16-year-old  female.  The 
young  man  now  faces  a three-year  prison 
term  based  upon  his  violation  of  the  law 
which  forbids  sexual  intercourse  with  an 
unmarried  female  under  the  age  of 
eighteen.  The  young  man  contended  that 
since  his  sexual  partner  cannot  break  that 
law,  he  had  been  subjected  to  treatment 
under  the  law  which  violated  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment’s  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause. 

The  State  of  California  .has  main- 


tained that  it  has  an  interest  in  preventing 
illegitimate  teenage  pregnancies  and  the 
attendant  social  problems.  In  upholding 
the  law,  the  California  Supreme  Court 
noted  that  there  were  greater  medical 
risks  for  teenage  mothers  than  for  women 
in  their  twenties.  The  court  also  high- 
lighted social  consequences  as  a basis  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  law. 

Attorneys  for  the  state  further  argued 
that  in  light  of  the  goal  of  preventing  all 
teenage  pregnancies,  the  law  was  not 
overinclusive.  They  went  on  to  stress  the 
position  that  a “state  is  not  constitu- 
tionally compelled  to  adopt  a gender- 
neutral  statute, . . . and  statutes  similar  to 
California’s  unlawful  sexual  intercourse 
provision  have  repeatedly  been  upheld.’’ 

In  his  quest  for  a judicial  ruling  that 
the  statute  violates  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  the  young  man  has  argued  that 
the  state’s  interest  in  preventing  teenage 
pregnancy  cannot  be  supported  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  "statute  operated  un- 
hesitatingly even  when  pregnancy  is 
physiologically  impossible  or  when  reli- 
able birth  control  devices  are  used.”  The 
petitioner  also  noted  that  more  than  70 
percent  of'  the  states  have  adopted 
neutral  gender  statutory  rape  laws. 
(Michael  M.  v.  Sonoma  County  Superior 
Court  No.  79-1344,  scheduled  for  oral 
argument  between  November  3 and 
November  14,  1980.) 

Probation 

In  another  equal  protection  case 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  earlier 
this  month,  three  indigent  defendants 
questioned  whether  the  State  of  Georgia 
may  revoke  probation  on  the  basis  of 
their  inability  to  make  monthly  install- 
ments on  a fine  imposed  as  a condition 
of  their  probation. 

The  case  arose  when  each  of  the  three 
defendants  were  convicted  of  violating 
the  Georgia  obscenity  statutes  and  fined 
between  $5,000  to  $10,000.  As  a condi- 
tion for  probation,  each  defendant  was 
permitted  to  make  monthly  installments 
of  $500  to  pay  off  the  fine.  When  the  de- 
fendants failed  to  make  any  payments  on 
the  fines  the  state  sought  to  revoke  the 
probation. 

At  the  time  the  state  took  its  action  to 
revoke  probation  none  of  the  defendants 
could  afford  to  pay  the  fine.  The  first  de- 
fendant was  unemployed,  while  the 
other  two  defendants  had  gross  monthly 
incomes  of  $540  and  $480.  The  defen- 
dants thus  contended  that  a revocation 
of  probation  would  be  a denial  of  equal 
protection  under  the  law  “since  going  to 
prison  depends  solely  on  the  defendant’s 
financial  ability  to  pay  the  fine.”  The  de- 
fendants further  argued  that  the  state 


Polygraphs  questioned 
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to  specific  “main”  questions.  The  subject 
will  be  labeled  “deceptive”  if  his  mea- 
sured responses  to  the  main  questions  are 
more  pronounced,  the  psychologist  said. 

The  way  to  confuse  the  machine  and 
its  operator  is  to  raise  one’s  pshysiological 
responses  to  the  "control”  questions, 
Lykken  said,  advising  subjects  to  bite 
their  tongues,  gouge  themselves  with  their 
fingernails  or  breathe  a bit  faster  a bit 
faster  during  this  phase  of  the  question- 
ing. 

Other  tricks  such  as  sighing,  coughing 
or  clenching  a fist  will  not  work,  the 
book  noted,  because  polygraphers  are 
usually  suspicious  of  those  techniques 


and  may  label  a subject  as  “deceptive” 
for  that  reason  alone. 

Charging  that  polygraphers  sometimes 
add  their  subjective  intuitions  to  what  is 
supposed  to  be  an  objective  test,  Lykken 
claimed  that  most  variants  of  the  exams 
are  based  on  faulty  assumptions  or  have 
been  found  unreliable  in  laboratory  tests. 

Calling  for  Federal  legislation  to 
control  the  use  of  the  tests,  the  psycholo- 
gist noted  that  state  statutes  enacted 
against  the  use  of  the  exams  have  been 
largely  ignored.  He  added  that  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  states  allow  polygraph 
results  to  be  entered  as  evidence  in  crimi- 
nal cases  if  both  the  prosecution  and 
defense  agree  to  the  testing. 


has  no  compelling  Interest  in  collecting 
the  fines  since  the  state  “can  always  en- 
force the  collection  of  the  fines  through 
civil  process”. 

The  state  contended  that  the  sentences 
in  this  case  do  not  violate  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  since  they  were  ratio- 
nally related  to  a permissible  state  policy 
of  broadening  the  "sentencing  discretion 
necessary  for  an  effective  criminal  justice 
system.”  (Wood  v.  Georgia,  No.  79- 
6027,  oral  argument  scheduled  between 
November  3 and  November  14,  1980.) 
Interrogation 

Once  again,  the  Supreme  Court  is 
confronted  with  the  question  of  just  how 
far  polite  officers  may  go  in  interrogating 
a suspect,  having  been  requested  to  allow 
the  admissibility  of  a confession  made 
after  the  suspect  had  requested  an  attor- 
ney, but  before  he  actually  had  the  advice 
of  legal  counsel. 

After  being  given  his  Miranda  warn- 
ings, the  defendant  was  told  by  a detec- 
tive that  a -co-conspirator  had  named  him 
as  a participant  in  a robbery.  The  de- 
fendant then  attempted  to  “make  a deal" 
with  a prosecutor  who  was  present.  When 
it  became  apparent  to  the  defendant  that 
he  could  not  get  what  he  wanted  from 
the  prosecutor,  he  requested  an  attorney, 
and  at  that  point  the  police  questioning 
stopped. 

The  defendant  was  held  in  solitary 
confinement  overnight.  The  next  mom- 
-ing,  other  detectives  who  had  not  partici- 


pated in  the  questioning  visited  him,  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  the  defendant  had 
requested  an  attorney.  They  informed 
him  of  his  rights  and  at  the  defendant’s 
request  played  the  co-conspirator’s  state- 
ment. 

The  defendant  then  told  the  detec- 
tives, “I’ll  tell  you  anything  you  want  to 
know,  but  I don’t  want  it  on  tape." 
Following  that  announcement  the  defen- 
dant confessed. 

Both  the  trial  court  and  the  Arizona 
Supreme  Court  found  that  the  defen- 
dant’s statement  was  made  voluntarily 
and  knowingly.  The  state’s  highest  court 
also  found,  and  attorneys  during  the  oral 
argument  session  argued,  that  the  land- 
mark decision  of  Miranda  v Arizona,  384 
U.S.  436  (1966)  did  not  establish  a rule 
which  would  preclude  a defendant  from 
voluntarily  initiating  a discussion  with 
police  or  responding  to  their  inquiries 
after  counsel  had  been  requested. 

Among  the  arguments  made  by  the  de- 
fendant was  that  the  Miranda  decision  es- 
tablished "a  flat  prohibition  against 
further  questioning  of  an  accused  who  is 
in  custody,  if  he  asks  for  the  assistance  of 
counsel.”  He  also  contended  that  the 
police  intentionally  reinterrogatr-’.  him 
despite  knowing  that  he  had  requested 
the  assistance  of  counsel.  This  he  claimed, 
was  a denial  of  due  process.  (Edwards  v. 
Arizona,  No.  79-5269,  scheduled  for  oral 
argument  between  November  3 and 
November  14,  1980.) 


John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

The  City  University  of  New  York 


If  you  want  a challenging  career  in  criminal  justice, 
John  Jay  College  is  the  place  to  study. 

Advanced  degrees  offered: 

• MA  in  Criminal  Justice 

• Master  of  Public  Administration 

• MS  in  Forensic  Science 

• MA  in  Forensic  Psychology 


For  more  information,  telephone:  (212)  489-5082  or  write: 

The  Graduate  Registrar 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
445  West  59  Street 
Room  4205 

New  York,  New  York  10019 


A new  Ph.D.  in  Criminal  Justice  under  the  auspices  of  the  City 
University  Graduate  School,  with  courses  offered  primarily  on  the  John 
Jay  campus,  will  be  operative  in  Fall  1981 . For  applications,  write: 

Admissions  Office,  City  University  Graduate  Center,  33  West  42  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10036. 
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West  German  cops  make  drunk 
motorists  walk  the  straight  and 
narrow;  Japanese  radical  groups 
hara-kiri  their  political  cause 


Computers  tell  Germans: 

‘last  call  for  alcohol’ 

A master  computer  is  telling  West  Ger- 
man police  when  and  where  they  should 
run  random  breath  tests  on  motorists,  as 
alcohol-powered  drivers  there  find  they 
stand  an  increased  chance  of  losing  their 
licenses. 

The  computerized  drunk  check,  which 
has  been  a routine  patrol  function  for  the 
past  18  months,  has  begun  to  have  an 
effect  on  traffic  safety,  according  to 
Hans-Joachim  Vorholz.  the  head  of 
statistics  for  the  West  German 
Automobile  Club. 

Vorholz  told  the  Associated  Press 
recently  that  in  the  past  year  143.905 
motorists  have  had  their  licenses  taken 
away  for  the  minimum  of  three  months. 
As  a result,  he  indicated,  the  number  of 
traffic  accidents  has  remained  stable, 
despite  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
drivers  in  recent  years. 

The  police  strategy  was  prompted  by  a 
strict  law  that  automatically  strips  a 
driver  of  his  license  if  he  is  found  to  have 
more  than  0.8  milliliters  of  alcohol  in  his 
bloodstream.  The  random  breath  tests 
are  conducted  at  roadblocks  on  key 
highways,  at  busy  intersections  and  on 
specially-targeted  autobahn  exits. 


A computer  pinpoints  the  best  days 
and  hours  for  the  spot  checks,  based  on 
the  number  of  drunken  drivers  found  by 
police  the  month  before. 

Corfimenting  on  the  random  nature  of 
the  tests,  Inspector  Hartmut  Baumgart. 
chief  of  the  Bonn  Traffic  Police,  noted 
that  the  ultimate  objective  is  "to  get 
drunkards  off  the  road." 

•If  we  scare  a few  other  drivers  along 
the  way  and  keep  one  drinker  off  the 
road,"  he  added,  "it  doesn't  hurt." 

An  Associated  Press  reporter  recently 
witnessed  a typical  night  for  Baumgart  s 
anti-drunk  squad,  as  the  inspector  gave 
his  men  a quick  briefing  in  a basement 
room  of  Bonn  police  headquarters.  A 
dozen  green-uniformed  policemen  in  two 
cars  and  a paddy  wagon  went  out  to  halt 
drivers  at  four  intersections  for  two 
hours,  then  moved  their  barricades  to 
new  spots. 

After  Baumgart  dispatched  his  troops, 
the  reporter  covered  the  early-morning 
end  of  a Bonn  party,  which  featured 
steins  of  German  beer,  glasses  of  Rhine 
wine  and  brisk  shots  of  schnapps.  Not 
one  of  the  two  dozen  party  guests  drove  a 
car  home. 

"It’s  a pain,  but  its  worth  it,  re- 
marked one  26-year-old  partygoer  as  he 
entered  a taxi.  "I  lost  my  license  once. 


and  I 'll  never  let  it  happen  again." 

When  the  police  perceive  that  a driver 
is  intoxicated,  a mandatory  ballon-type 
test  is  given  at  the  roadblock,  and  if  the 
exam  is  positive,  the  motorist  is  taken 
immediately  to  a hospital  for  a legally 
binding  blood  test. 

The  hospital  exam  determines  whether 
the  driver's  license  can  be  immediately 
returned  or  taken  away  on  the  spot.  If  the 
amount  of  alcohol  is  above  0.8  milliliters, 
the  motorist  is  automatically  grounded 
for  three  months.  If  the  amount  is  higher 
than  1.3  milliliters,  the  case  is  sent  to  a 
court  which  levies  a fine  and  decides  how 
long  the  license  is  to  be  suspended. 

Many  West  German  judges  are  ap- 
parently doing  their  part  to  support  the 
drunk  driver  crackdown,  fining  heavy 
drinkers  one  month’s  wages  in  addition 
to  taking  away  their  licenses.  In  cases 
where  an  intoxicated  motorist  is  involved 
in  an  accident,  judges  have  the  authority 
to  prescribe  prison  terms. 

Despite  the  apparent  harshness  of  the 
West  German  intoxication  laws,  that 
nation  does  not  have  the  market  cornered 
on  taking  action  to  keep  drunks  off  the 
highways.  Finland  slaps  drivers  found  to 
have  0.5  milliliters  of  alcohol  in  their 
bloodstream  with  a three-month  prison 
sentence,  while  a Swedish  motorist  risks 
prison  and  loss  of  his  license  if  his  blood 
alcohol  level  is  more  than  1.0  milliliters. 

But  the  German  statute  is  still  stricter 
than  those  of  other  Western  nations,  par- 
ticularly France  and  Italy.  "If  French 
laws  were  as  strict,  half  the  population 
would  be  in  jail,'  one  Parisian  noted. 

A 32-year-old  American  resident  of 
Germany,  who  felt  the  sobering  sting  of 
the  statute,  was  also  surprised  at  its 
harshness.  "It  really  isn  t fair;  I didn  t 
have  time  to  call  a lawyer  or  anything.” 
he  said,  notingthat  the  police  "weren't 
brutal,  but  the  weren’t  polite  either.  I cer- 
tainly won't  drink  and  drive  again. 

Beating  deaths  point  to 
radical  infighting  in  Japan 

Japanese  police  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  a resurgence  in  gang  violence, 
sparked  by  a recent  clash  between  two 
student  groups  in  which  five  members  of 
one  of  the  leftist  factions  were  beaten  to 
death  with  heavy  hammers  and  iron  bars. 

The  two-minute  brawl  was  prompted 
by  a daylight  raid  last  month  by  the 
Chukaku  group,  whose  leaders  phoned 
newspapers  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
killings.  Both  organizations  date  back  to 
the  late  1960's,  when  Japanese  students 
took  to  the  streets  to  protest  against  the 
government  and  the  Vietnam  War. 

Since  that  time,  80  students  have  been 
killed  and  4,496  have  been  injured  in  fac- 
tional clashes,  numbers  that  belie 
Japan's  traditionally  low  violence  rate.  A 
Justice  Ministry  report  stated  that  there 
were  10  times  as  many  homicides  in  New 
York  City  as  in  Tokyo  in  recent  years. 

But  the  New  York  Times  reported  this 
month  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
murders  involving  students  since  the 
mid-1970  s.  While  Japanese  police  have  a 
reasonably  good  record  in  solving 
general  homicide  cases,  they  have  been 
stymied  by  the  student  murders,  making 


only  one  arrest  in  the  26  cases  they  have 
handled  since  1976. 

Infighting  among  the  Chukaku  group, 
its  main  rival  the  Kakumaru,  and  a third 
group  known  as  Kakurokyo  is  considered 
to  be  the  impetus  behind  the  deaths.  The 
failure  of  late-60's  demonstrations 
staged  by  the  three  organizations  and  the 
subsequent  arrest  of  the  groups'  leaders 
has  spawned  a new  generation  of  ac- 
tivists who  apparently  have  no  specific 
policy  aims  other  than  battling  with  rival 
factions. 

Authorities  mark  1969  as  the  in- 
augural year  of  the  violence,  when 
Chukaku  members  tortured  a student 
from  a rival  group  with  awls  or  similar  in- 
struments and  left  him  dying  on  the 
steps  of  a Tokyo  hospital. 

The  brutality  reached  new  heights  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1971-72.  when  the  left  ist 
factions,  headquartered  in  the  moun- 
tanious  region  north  of  Tokyo,  engaged 
in  a number  of  ritual  killings,  some  in- 
volving close  family  relations. 

Unable  to  act  against  the  infighting 
because  of  the  nature  of  such  killings,  the 
police  have  instead  hardened  targets  that 
have  been  the  scenes  of  more  conven- 
tional leftist  protest,  such  as  Tokyo's 
new  international  airport. 

The  opening  of  that  facility  two  years 
ago  tended  to  unify  the  radicals,  who. 
along  with  local  farmers,  pitted 
themselves  against  thousands  of 
helmeted  riot  policemen  in  battles  lasting 
several  weeks. 

A police  spokesman  told  the  Times 
that  the  airport  is  still  fortified  by  anti- 
riot  personnel.  Policemen  armed  with 
staves  patrol  outside  terminals,  large 
yellow-and-black  barriers  partially  block 
expressway  on-ramps,  and  patrollers 
stand  ready  to  cut  off  access  to  the  air- 
port with  armored  buses  if  radicals 
mount  a new  asault. 

Police  are  also  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
Red  Army,  a terrorist  group  formed  in 
Beirut.  Lebanon,  which  has  been  active 
in  Japan  and  elsewhere.  The  organiza- 
tion's last  major  coup,  the  hijacking  of  a 
Japan  Airlines  plane  three  years  ago, 
resulted  in  the  government  paying  a $6 
million  ransom  and  freeing  several  Red 
Army  leaders  from  prisons. 

"Since  then,  things  were  quiet,"  a 
former  police  official  said,  "but  we  are 
concerned  that  they  may  quietly  plan 
something,  like  an  attack  on  a member  of 
the  imperial  family  or  hijacking  of  a plane 
into  Narita  airport." 

While  Japanese  lawmen  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  future  activity  by 
the  20  or  so  active  members  of  the  Red 
Army,  they  are  also  worried  about  at- 
tacks by  urban  guerrillas  who  have  no  in- 
ternational or  local  backing.  In  1974, 
such  unaffiliated  terrorists  bombed  the 
headquarters  of  the  Mitsubishi  in- 
dustrial group. 
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At  war  with  organized  crime. . . 


Israeli  mobsters  take  a page  from  terrorists’  handbook 


By  C.AD  J BENSINGER 

Al  10:30  on  the  morning  of  August  1 7, 
1980,  a terrible  explosion  shook  the  city 
of  Jaffa,  the  southern  sector  of  Tel  Aviv. 
It  was  not  the  work  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  — though  a 
PLO  spokesman  in  Damascus  was  quick 
to  claim  credit  — but  rather  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  underworld  slayings  in  Israel, 
For  the  sixth  time  in  less  than  a year,  the 
underworld  had  utilized  a particular 
method  of  killing  — the  booby-trapping 
of  a car. 

Amnon  Raz,  29,  had  just  opened  the 
door  to  his  Ford  Falcon  to  let  his  wife  Eli 
enter.  He  then  kissed  his  two-year-old 
daughter  goodbye  and  walked  around 
the  car.  When  he  turned  the  key  to  open 
the  driver  s door,  the  car  blew  up  Raz 
and  his  wife  were  killed  and  their 
daughter  and  five  other  persons  lay  in- 
jured in  a puddle  of  blood.  The  gangsters' 
target  had  a criminal  record,  although  for 
the  past  two  years  he  seemed  to  have  led 
a. peaceful  family  life. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  at  8 o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  August  3,  Moshe  Doshi,  35, 
left  his  home  in  Jaffa,  got  into  his 
Mercedez-Benz  and  started  the  engine. 
While  warming  up  the  car  exploded,  kill- 
ing the_driver  in  front  of  horrified 
relatives  and  neighbors.  The  victim  had 
several  previous  convictions  for  assault, 
dealing  in  stolen  merchandise,  breaking 
and  entering,  and  theft.  He  left  Israel  in 
1973  following  his  involvement  in  a 
major  drug  deal,  but  returned  in  1978 
upon  learning  that  he  would  not  be  ar- 
rested or  prosecuted  for  lack  of 
witnesses. 

Bombs,  hand  grenades  and  automatic 
weapons  are  being  used  more  and  more 
frequently  by  Israeli  gangsters  in 
settling  personal  accounts,  demanding 
protection  money,  loansharking  and 
other  underworld  activities.  According 
to  the  newspaper  Maariu,  between 
January  and  July  1980  there  were  no 
fewer  than  20  bombings  related  to  under- 
world activitiy  in  the  Tel  Aviv  police 
district  alone. 

This  string  of  killings,  along  with  other 
police  statistics,  confirms  a steady  rise  in 
violent,  vicious  crime  which  was 
previously  unknown  in  Israel.  Whatever 
the  exact  causes  of  this  phenomenon, 
they  certainly  lie  within  the  fabric  of 
Israeli  society,  for  beneath  the  super- 
ficial statistics  of  social  deviance  usually 
lurks  a strange  subculture  devoted  to  il- 
legal activity. 

The  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  ex- 
amine the  causes  and  scope  of  crime  in 
Israel  was  undertaken  in  late  1977. 
Public  outcry  about'  rising  crime  and 
speculation  over  the  existence  of  organ- 
ized crime  in  Israel  forced  the  govern- 
ment on  September  25, 1977,  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  Examine  the  Topic  of 
Crime  in  Israel.  The  commission  was 
mandated  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  ap- 
pointed in  1965  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  The  Israeli  fact-finding  panel, 
known  as  the  Shimron  Commission,  sum- 
marized its  findings  in  a 136-page  report 
submitted  to  the  government  on 
February  15,  1978. 

The  members  of  the  Shimron  Commis- 
sion were  "shocked  to  learn  about  the 
huge  amounts  of  money  that  resulted 
from  illegal  businesses  such  as  drugs,  ex- 
tortion and  smuggling.  . " A large  share 
of  the  criminal  wealth  was  directed,  ac- 
cording to  the  commission,  to 
"legitimate  businesses."  The  commis- 
sion left  little  doubt  that  Israel  had  in- 


deed developed  its  own  brand  of  organ- 
ized crime. 

Among  other  things,  the  Shimron 
Commission  recommended  the  creation 
of  a "coordinating committee"  headed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  Lhe  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Israeli  Police  and  the  Director 
General  of  the  Treasury.  This  special 
high-level  committee  would  coordinate  a 
war  on  organized  crime  in  Israel  through 
the  establishment  of  joint  teams  of  police 
and  treasury  agents  and  the  use  of  a 
shared  criminal  and  financial  data  base 
that  could  lead  to  the  prosecution  and 
conviction  of  top  criminals  for  income  Lax 
evasion.  The  idea  was  inspired  by  the 
American  model  of  fighting  organized 


crime.  Indeed,  a secret  mission  to  the 
United  States  had  already  been  under- 
taken in  September  1977  by  Israel's  chief 
investigator  in  its  Treasury  Department. 
The  intention  was  to  study  firsthand  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department's  efforts  to 
fight  organized  crime  in  America.  Upon 
his  return,  the  Israeli  official  reported  on 
the  activities  of  14  Justice  Department 
task  forces  that  combine  F.R.I.,  Internal 
Revenue,  Treasury  and  other  Federal 
agents. 

Acting  upon  the  Shimron 
Commission's  recommendations,  the 
Government  of  Israel  on  July  2.  1978, 
created  a Ministerial  Committee  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  a Central  Committee  to 


coordinate  the  "War  on  Organized 
Crime.  Consequently,  in  the  spring  of 
1980,  the  Israeli  police  reportedly  turned 
over  to  the  Treasury  Department  109 
names,  including  the  names  of  30  in- 
dividuals considered  to  be  leaders  of 
Israel's  organized  crime.  By  the  end  of 
July,  40  of  these  cases  had  been  readied 
for  prosecution  on  charges  of  income  lax 
evasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  a speciul  unit 
created  within  the  investigation  division 
of  the  Israeli  police  to  fight  organized 
crime  has  had  no  success.  According  to 
police  statistics,  from  January  1980 
through  July  1980,  51  homicides  had 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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Campus  policing. . .it’s  n 


An  interview  with 

LEN:  The  International  Association  of  Campus  Law 
Enforcement  Administrators  has  grown  from  12 
members  to  more  than  600  since  it  was  founded  in  1958. 
How  do  you  account  for  such  an  accelerated  growth 
rate? 

SLAMONS:  Campus  law  enforcement  is  an  outgrowth; 
it  started  back  around  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the 
first  officers  were  hired  at  Yale  University  in  New 
Haven.  Connecticut.  Through  the  years  it  has  been  an 
outgrowth  of  the  physical  plant  operation,  primarily, 
and  up  until  the  1960  s it  had  very  little  to  do  except 
check  buildings,  make  sure  the  grounds  were  safe,  as  far 
as  watchman-type  services  were  concerned,  and  to  call 
in  the  police  if  necessary  to  handle  any  problems.  Stu- 
dent Affairs  would  handle  the  discipline  on  campus,  and 
it  kind  of  emerged  that  during  the  late  1960  s and  early 
1970's,  as  you  know,  campus  unrest  occurred  and  the 
people  in  the  administrations  of  the  various  campuses 
realized  that  they  had  a responsibility  to  their  communi- 
ty and  to  enforce  the  standards  that  were  required  in 
many  communities.  As  a result  of  this,  we  found  that 
more  and  more  campuses  were  turning  to  professionals 
in  the  area  of  law  enforcement.  Our  organization  started 
in  1958  with  12  members  and  grew  with  each  passing 
year  In  1964  it  became  international  in  scope  when  a 
Canadian  institution  joined  our  ranks.  I 'd  account  for 
Lhe  growth,  then,  in  terms  of  the  development  on  the 
campuses  across  the  country  and  the  interest  that  the 
universities  had  in  making  sure  that  they  give  to  their 
communities  the  best  that  they  can  in  regard  to  the 
laws  they  have  Lo  enforce. 

LEN:  During  your  organization's  last  convention  in 
June,  the  name  of  the  group  was  changed  from  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  College  and  University  Security 
Directors  to  the  current  IACLEA.  Does  that  reflect  a 
change  in  perspective? 

SLAMONS:  Yes.  What  we  had  was  a situation  where  in 
1960  the  name  reflected  the  singular  theme  of  security. 
As  the  years  went  by.  we  got  more  and  more  into  other- 
titles.  such  as  public  safety,  police,  etc.  We  did  not  want 
to  address  ourselves  to  just  a singular  thing  like  securi- 
ty. but  rather  be  all-encompassing.  Law  enforcement  is 
the  terminology  that  we  felt  would  give  us  that  kind  of 
situation.  We  felt  that  with  the  name  change  we  would 
incorporate  all  of  those  aspects  and  identify  all  of  cam- 
pus law  enforcement,  whether  or  not  it  had  police 
authority,  under  that  umbrella. 


Lawrence  J.  Slamons  Jr.  became  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Campus  Law  Enforce-  i 
ment  Administrators  last  June,  taking  command  of  j 
an  organization  which  acts  to  promote  profes-  j 
sionalism  among  the  executives  of  college  and  uni-  j 
versify  police  and  security  forces. 

The  44-year-old  lawman  has  over  18  years  of 
experience  in  the  field,  now  serving  as  director  of  | 
public  safely  at  the  University  of  Arkansas.  He 
assumed  the  post  in  1972,  reshaping  a security  force 
into  a full-service  police  department  community  of 
15,000  with  a manpower  complement  of  45.  j 
The  holder  of  a B.S.  from  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity and  an  M.A.  from  Western  Illinois  Univer-  j 
sity,  Slamons  served  as  assistant  director  of  Western 
Illinois's  safety  and  security  force  from  196 7 to 
1969.  He  moved  up  that  year  to  take  command  of 
the  department,  heading  what  grew  into  a police 
department  of  20  full-time  officers  and  10  student 
employees. 

From  1962  to  1967,  Slamons  walked  the 
security  beat  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology's Research  Institute,  joining  the  force  as  a 
safety  coordinator  and  moving  up  to  become  an 
assistant  to  the  security  director.  The  job  involved 
I conference  coordination,  supervision  of  a 15-man 
police  unit,  and  document  security  duties. 

In  addition  to  his  affiliation  with  the  IACLEA, 
the  executive  is  a member  of  the  IACP,  the  Ar- 
, kansas  Chiefs  of  Police  Association  and  the  FBI 
| National  Associates. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
| ment  News  by  Michael  Ballon. 


Lawrence  J.  Slamons  Jr president  of  the 


LEN:  What  would  you  identify  as  the  primary  aim  of  the 
association? 

SLAMONS:  The  purpose  of  our  association,  as  outlined 
in  its  constitution,  really  involved  two  things:  number 
one.  to  promote  the  common  interest  in  the  administra- 
tion of  law  enforcement  programs,  including  the  opera- 
tion and  development  of  life  safety  and  traffic  safety 
programs  on  college  and  university  campuses,  and 
number  two.  to  promote  professional  ideals  and  stan- 
dards so  as  to  better  serve  the  objectives  of  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

LEN:  Does  the  association  have  a training  role  in  regard 
to  increasing  professionalization? 

SLAMONS:  We  have  a professional  development  train- 
ing program  committee,  and  they  are  responsible  for 
fostering  programs  throughout  the  country  that  will 
enhance  the  abilities  of  our  members.  It's  an  ongoing  ef- 
fort. and  we  feel  that,  given  the  opportunity,  we  can  pro- 
vide for  our  membership  the  most  up-to-date  training 
that  is  going  on  in  in-service  programs  throughout  the 
country,  and  incorporate  that  into  selected  areas  which 
we  can  sponsor  and  endorse. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  our  annual  conference,  and  at  that 
conference  we  bring  together  the  most  knowledgeable 
people  who  have  the  most  current  thinking  to  relate  to 
our  activities  on  the  campuses.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
association  is  broken  down  into  nine  regions,  and  we  try 
to  regionally  bring  together  people  to  acquire  skills  as 
peace  officers  at  management,  mid-management,  and 
top  administrative  levels.  So  the  training  programs  are 
there. 

On  top  of  that,  we  have  our  Campus  Law  Enforcement 
Journal  that  has  truly  come  into  its  own  as  a profes- 
sional publication,  and  we  demonstrate  through  the 
medium  the  various  things  that  are  going  on 
throughout  the  country  in  the  area  of  training,  as  well  as 
other  things,  and  to  bring  it  all  together  so  that  we  can 
at  least  understand  what  our  counterparts  are  doing.  I 
think  that  one  of  the  greatest  assetsnf  our  association  is 


where  we  turned  that  around  and  were  able  to  get  those 
people  to  agree  that  we  were  in  fact  eligible. 

LEN:  Now  that  LEAA  is  all  but  dead,  how  will  that  af- 
fect you? 

SLAMONS:  Well,  like  every  other  police  agency,  we  11 
certainly  be  affected.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  internal- 
ly, by  having  a growth  in  our  membership,  is  to  try  and 
set  aside  funds  that  will  be  used  for  training,  primarily  a 
special  fund  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  so  that 
maybe  institutions  could  be  sponsored  and  endorsed 
and  thus  we  can.  in  fact,  have  better  and  more  adequate 
training. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
association  is  to  disseminate  information  on  what  the 
trends  are  in  campus  law  enforcement.  Have  trends 
changed  since  the  late  60's  and  early  70's  on  the  campus 
as  far  as  the  climate  of  protest  is  concerned? 
SLAMONS:  Once  the  early  70  s passed  us  and  we  sort 
of  set  in.  one  of  the  things  that  we  had  to  address 
ourselves  to  was  the  fact  that  we  are  a community,  or  a 
microcosm  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  environment  in 
which  we  live,  and  as  a result  of  this  we  find  that  the 
campus  is  no  exception  to  crime.  While  violent  crime  is 
the  exception,  the  ordinary  — if  I can  use  that  word  — 
crime  is  not.  The  burglaries,  the  larcenies  and  thefts  on 
our  campuses  across  the  country  are  there;  they  re  in  a 
situation  where  they  increase  to  a great  extent  with  the 
rise  in  crime  that  has  been  felt  in  communities  outside 
the  campuses. 

Starting  several  years  back,  institutions  began  repor- 
ting their  criminal  statistics  to  the  FBI  for  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports;  today  we  find  over  300  institutions 
reporting  their  statistics  in  the  Part  I and  II  crime 
categories,  and  the  universities  that  are  reporting  these 
are  anywhere  from  800  population  to  over  40.000.  It 
takes  in  the  whole  gamut,  of  course,  of  violent  crimes, 
property  crimes,  and  what  that  entails.  What  we  ve 
seen.  then,  is  an  increase  in  property  crime,  and  we  have 
seen  the  violent  crime  category,  the  murders,  rapes,  rob- 


that  we  give  people  the  opportunity  to  communicate.  beries,  aggravated  assaults,  on  the  campuses,  not  to  an 

‘The  purpose  of  our  association  is  to  promote  the  common 
interest  in  the  administration  of  law  enforcement  programs 
and  to  Dromote  professional  ideals  and  standards.’ 


LEN:  Your  association  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
ties  with  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  What  is  the  purpose  and  the  current  status  of 
that  initiative? 

SLAMONS:  Currently,  there  is  an  accreditation  pro- 
cess going  on  on  a national  scale  to  develop  standards 
for  law  enforcement,  and  we  are  applying  to  participate 
and  be  part  of  that.  We  have  requested  that  we  become 
an  active  part  of  that  commission  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing our  input  into  law  enforcement  as  far  as  the  campus 
is  concerned.  I have  sent  letters  to  the  four  associations 
that  are  involved  with  implementation  of  that,  in- 
cluding the  IACP.  the  National  Sheriffs  Association. 
NOBLE  (National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforce- 
ment Executives)  and  PERF  (Police  Executive 
Research  Forum). 

LEN:  What  do  you  foresee  as  some  of  the  challenges 
that  the  association  will  face  in  the  next  few  years? 
SLAMONS:  What  we  want  to  do  is,  first  of  all.  to  ex- 
pand our  membership  so  that  we  can  definitely  be  the 
barometer  of  what's  going  on  on  the  campuses,  which  is 
a very  vital  area,  and  to  reflect  trends  that  are  occurring 
on  the  campuses  so  that  we  can  better  understand  and 
better  react  to  them.  We  feel  that  the  association  must 
be  able  to  face  a wealth  of  challenges  and  utilize  that 
ability  by  sharing  and  by  giving  professional  develop- 
ment growth  to  the  people  who  are  members  of  our 
association.  We  can  do  this  because  we're  in  a position 
that  enables  us  to  draw  from  a variety  of  resources.  The 
profession  can  be  best  enhanced  by  having  a voice  as 
strong  as  ours.  For  example,  in  the  past  we  have  been 
able  to  effect  legislation  in  the  area  that  the  LEAA  was 
involved  in  when  they  talked  about  being  able  to  give 
funds  to  police  agencies,  when  money  was  available. 
Many  of  the  universities  were  locked  out  of  that.  We 
went  ahead  and  fostered  our  profession  to  the  point 


alarming  rate,  but  we  know  it  happens.  We  have  to  be 
prepared  for  the  eventuality,  and  this  is  why  we  are  do- 
ing what  we  are  in  our  asseociation  to  better  prepare  us 
for  those  things  when  they  do  occur.  It  doesn't  matter 
what  size  the  campus  is;  it  can  happen.  Every  institu- 
tion must  be  prepared  if  they  have  a police  department; 
they  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
prepared  to  handle  whatever  might  be  entailed.  If  they 
can't  do  it  because  of  their  size,  they  can  always  call  on 
outside  help. 

LEN:  Does  the  crime  rate  on  the  campuses  usually 
reflect  fluctuations  in  the  national  crime  picture? 
SLAMONS:  We  have  found  in  the  area  of  property 
crime  that  the  increases  have  been  parallel.  I don't  want 
to  give  the  impression  that  we  have  an  overabundance 
of  crime,  but  we  do  in  fact  experience  crime,  and  since 
the  early  1970's  crime  has  increased  on  the  campuses, 
expecially  in  the  area  of  property  crime. 

LEN:  Your  organization  participated  in  the  completion 
of  a campus  security  profile  by  Kent  State  University. 
Does  that  tie  in  with  crime  rates? 

SLAMONS:  The  Campus  Protection  Service  Profile 
study  is  being  evaluated  now  and  the  results  of  this  will 
be  published  in  our  journal.  What  we  talk  about  there 
are  the  numbers  of  people  that  we  have,  their  titles, 
what  services  are  being  provided  by  all  the  various 
campuses  — for  example,  law  enforcement,  parking  and 
traffic,  fire  protection  services,  environmental  services, 
transportation.  These  are  the  things  that  campus  law 
enforcement  will  get  involved  in  across  the  board.  Also, 
there's  ambulances,  dormitory  security,  escort  services, 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  wanted  to  know  how  many  did 
participate  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  and  we  talked 
about  salaries. 

One  of  the  great  concerns  that  I have  and  my  col- 
leagues, I'm  sure,  share,  is  that  the  salaries  of  our  cam- 
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pus  law  enforcement  officers  has  to  be  equal  to  or 
greater  than  those  in  the  surrounding  community.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that,  first  of  all.  the  retention  rate  on 
many  of  our  campuses  has  a tendency  to  be  very  low 
because  the  fact  remains  that  they'll  come  in,  they'll  be 
trained,  they  'll  be  ready  to  go,  and  then  they  go  on  to 
higher-paying  jobs  in  law  enforcement.  And  with  the 
fact  that  we're  a university,  many  times  that  can  attract 
people  to  us.  As  programs  develop  across  the  nation, 
especially  in  the  larger  insitutions,  people  draw  upon 
them  more  and  more.  In  my  own  case,  we  have  a large 
turnover  rate,  and  we  are  finding  other  police  depart- 
ments at  colleges  and  universities  looking  to  find  these 
people  and  to  work  with  them  if  they  can  attract  them. 

So  that  is  a problem  we  face.  Salaries  are  important  and 
we  wanted  to  know  about  that. 

The  other  thing  that  we  talked  about  in  the  survey  is 
what  kind  of  degree  do  they  expect  their  people  to  have, 
or  rather  what  kind  of  degree  do  they  have,  and  whether 
or  not  there  is  a program  on  the  campus  to  serve  them. 
LEN:  As  far  as  attracting  personnel  who  have  college 
degrees,  would  the  ideal  be  to  attract  people  from  the 
university  you're  working  in? 

SLAMONS:  Yes.  We  find  that  it  varies,  and  university 
police  departments  will  have  varying  requirements 
because  of  their  size  or  location.  In  some,  especially  on 
the  West  Coast,  you  find  that  many  already  have  their 
degree  and  are  going  on  for  a master's  or  doctorate. 
Others  may  have  a high  school  education  but  are  re- 
quired to  go  out  and  pursue  a college  degree.  I think  that 
you  have  to  be  a product  of  your  environment,  and  if 
you  have  a police  officer  on  a college  campus,  the  best 
thing  is  to  get  one  that  is  actively  involved.  If  he’s  serv- 
ing a community  and  he  has  to  respond  to  that  commun- 
ity, based  on  experience  he  can  do  it  better  if  he  had 
been  there  or  goes  through  it.  So  we  find  that  the  police 
departments  are.  for  the  most  part,  being  able  to  attract 
those  people  who  either  have  or  are  acquiring  a college 
degree. 

LEN:  Is  there  a trend  in  using  students  as  part-time 
campus  security  personnel,  perhaps  in  an  effort  to  break 
them  in  to  campus  policing? 

SLAMONS:  There  are  several  campuses  that  I know  of 
that  have  cadet  programs,  where  they  perform  a non- 
police function,  much  like  cadet  programs  in  larger 
cities.  When  I was  in  Illinois,  we  had  a patrol  whose  job 
was  to  provide  services  to  assist  the  police  officer,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  actual  law  enforcement,  of  course, 
the  officers  would  take  over.  Providing  service  is  the 
primary  goal  of  any  police  department,  in  my  opinion, 
and  the  cadet  program  serves  that  purpose,  as  well  as 
performing  the  ideal  of  getting  someone  prepared  to 
come  in  the  officer  ranks  at  the  appropriate  time. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  other  special  problems  encountered 
by  a campus  force  that  might  not  surface  for  a municipal 
police  agency? 

SLAMONS:  First  of  all.  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  a 
unique  community.  We  serve  a community  of  people 
who  primarily  range  within  a certain  age  group,  1 8 to  22, 
although  that  will  increase  as  we  find  more  and  more 
older  people  getting  involved  in  coming  to  school.  We 
have  many  faculty,  staff  and  students,  as  well  as 
visitors,  and  the  uniqueness  of  our  operation  is  to  iden- 
tify the  many  problems  that  will  be  created  in  a very 
close  situation.  By  that  I mean  you're  going  to  have  a 
small  area  to  work  with  and  great  numbers  of  people.  On 
a campus  our  size,  for  exanjple,  we're  talking  about  a 
normal  population  of  1 5,000.  and  on  any  given  Saturday 
when  there's  a football  game  it  can  swell  to  50,000. 
We've  got  to  be  prepared  to  make  that  fluctuation.  At 
night,  the  population  may  go  down  to  less  than  a thou- 
sand, so  you're  constantly  on  guard  to  anticipate  some 
of  these  problems  because  the  fluctuations  are  there. 

You  are  in  a position  to  address  yourself  to  the  cam- 
pus community  in  such  a way  that  whenever  these  pro- 
blems do  come  up,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  re  in  col- 
lege, they're  away  from  home  for  the  first  time  perhaps, 
they  may  be  subject  to  new  pressures,  a college  prank 
may  come  along  and  we  might  consider  it  a prank, 
although  if  it  occurred  in  a municipality  it  would  be  a 
serious  offense.  Going  into  a building,  for  example,  after 
it's  been  locked  on  a college  campus  could  be  for  many 
reasons,  and  we  have  to  be  on  guard  because  we  don't 
know  what  we're  going  to  encounter.  I think  that  in  the 


area  of  in  loco  parentis,  where  in  the  past  the  university 
was  considered  to  be  a second  parent  to  these  people 
who  might  be  away  from  home  for  the  first  time,  we're 
getting  away  from  that  now.  People  come  to  the  cam- 
puses today  as  responsible  citizens  and  they  have  to  be 
responsible  for  their  actions,  and  if  in  fact  they  get  into  a 
problem  or  get  into  a situation  where  there's  difficulty, 
they  may  find  themselves  in  violation  of  the  law  and  face 
going  to  court.  Before,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have 
been  kind  of  brushed  under  the  rug  because  they  were 
students.  If  you  go  out  and  drink  and  drive  on  a college 
campus,  there's  a good  possibility  that  you'll  be  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  court.  The  trend  is  to  take  the 
same  kind  of  action  that  you  would  take  whether  you’re 
on  the  campus  or  off  the  campus. 

LEN:  Do  you  find  that  most  campus  law  enforcement 
departments  have  set  up  community  relations  guide 
lines,  or  provide  community  relations  training  for  their 
officers? 

SLAMONS:  All  the  progressive  departments  that  1 
know,  and  those  who  have  the  resources,  are  reaching 
out  to  their  communities  in  varied  ways.  The  main  way 
that  many  people  do  it  is  through  what  are  commonly 
called  crime  prevention  programs,  wherein  the  officers 
will  relate  on  an  individual  basis.  When  resources  per- 
mit, you  then  setup  a division  within  your  department 
that  will  reach  out  and  show  films,  pass  out  literature, 
install  emergency  phones  on  the  campus,  increase  the 
lighting,  and  address  themselves  to  the  problems  and 
concerns  that  students  bring  to  us. 


1 'Ji 

were  comparing  what  they  had  to  what  I was  envision- 
ing, and  they  couldn't  see  that,  although  I had  a similar 
operation  in  Illinois  and  1 knew  it  could  work.  We  went 
through  a quite  a bit  of  soul-searching  to  develop  the 
awareness  in  our  community  that  they  needed  to  make 
the  decision,  and  the  decision  was  made  to  go  ahead.  We 
went  ahead  and  armed  our  police  officers  after  we  ac- 
quired police  authority  and  after  we  sent  them  to  the 
training  academy,  and  after  we  developed  an  in-service 
training  program  and  made  sure  that  the  qualifications 


‘In  the  past,  the  university  was  considered  to  be  a second 
parent  to  these  people.  They  come  to  the  campus  today  as 
responsible  citizens,  responsible  for  their  actions.’ 


We  no  longer  hide  the  statistics  of  what's  happening 
on  the  campus,  we  share  them  with  the  community,  we 
let  people  realize  that  they're  not  in  a sanctuary.  Y ou  are 
in  a community,  and  in  that  community  anything  is 
possible.  You  don't  have  to  be  paranoid;  we  don't  have 
rampant  crime  and  we  don’t  have  to  worry  about  being 
in  a situation,  for  the  most  part,  because  it's  not  100  per- 
cent — each  of  our  campuses  are  in  different  areas.  But 
for  the  most  part,  you  can't  be  lulled  into  thinking  that 
because  you're  on  a college  campus  that  you  have  a wall 
around  you.  You  don't.  Most  of  the  crimes  on  the  cam- 
pus today,  in  my  opinion,  are  committed  by  those  people 
who  come  in  from  the  outside  to  take  advantage  of  a 
community  where  they  think  a laxness  exists.  The 
crimes  of  opportunity  are  greater  because  they  don  t 
take  enough  precautions  to  protect  their  valuables  and 
the  carelessness  that  sometimes  prevails  creates  some 
of  the  problems  you  have. 

LEN:  Built  into  community  relations,  especially  of  late, 
is  the  matter  of  the  police  use  of  deadly  force.  Are  cam- 
pus police  organizations  developing  guidelines  in  this 
respect  for  their  armed  officers? 

SLAMONS:  I would  think  that  they  should  be  in  the 
forefront.  The  standards  that  I know  of  that  are  being 
developed  throughout  the  country  within  our  associa- 
tion membership  follow  the  guideline  of  primarily  using 
deadly  force  to  protect  the  life  of  another  or  your  own. 
When  you  get  beyond  that  you're  talking  about  an  area 
that  1 think  borders  on  finding  amendments.  The  com- 
munity itself  accepts  the  fact  that  they  need  police  of- 
ficers. 

Let  me  just  share  with  you  how  we  went  about  it  in 
Arkansas,  because  it  was  a typical  turn-of-the-decade 
campus  in  that  we  were  experiencing  unrest,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent.  They  realized  that  they  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  a police  service  to  the  community,  and  so 
in  1972  they  hired  me  to  come  in  and  start  a public  safe- 
ty concept.  I indicated  to  the  people  that  they  had  to 
make  a decision:  now  that  they  wanted  the  concept,  did 
they  either  want  a guard  service  or  a police  service?  I 
said  that  a police  service  encompassed  many  things,  in- 
cluding well-qualified,  well-trained  people,  guidelines  to 
secure  the  best  that  we  could  offer.  But  it  also  entailed 
having  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  would  introduce  for  the 
first  time  armed  officers  on  the  campus.  There  was  op- 
position, and  the  opposition  was  basically  that  they 


were  there.  Over  the  years  it  became  accepted  to  the 
point  where  it  is  now  a common  daily  occurrence  to  see  a 
police  officer  on  the  campus  performing  his  functions. 

I think  it  is  immoral  and  unethical  to  expect  an  in- 
dividual to  be  a police  officer  and  not  have  the  protection 
for  his  community  and  for  himself  or  herself  that  is 
essential.  We  cannot  expect  to  develop  a police  force 
without  having  the  full  ramifications  of  what  that 
means  understood  by  the  community  and  by  the  depart- 
ment that's  serving  it.  So  in  essence.  I think  the  deadly 
force  issue  on  the  campus  is  one  where  people  have  a 
clear  understanding  and  they're  thinking  ahead  to  the 
realities  of  what  guidelines  they  should  be  using,  and  it 
corresponds  very  closely  with  the  FBI  guidelines.  I 
think  the  whole  trend  is  in  this  direction,  and  we  have  ac- 
cepted that. 

LEN:  Did  you  have  to  acquire  some  sort  of  jurisdiction 
authority  from  the  City  of  Fayetteville  to  make  the  tran- 
sition from  what  was  basically  a guard  force  to  a police 
department? 

SLAMONS:  Most  state  institutions  will  have  state 
statute  authority,  and  that  authority  will  grant  them 
the  same  powers  as  any  police  officer  within  their  own 
jurisdiction.  Some  campuses,  particularly  the  private 
campuses,  reach  out  to  the  various  municipalities  or 
counties  in  their  respective  areas  and  seek  concurrent 
jurisdiction  for  their  officers.  So  you'll  find  a varying 
degree  of  how  police  authority  is  acquired,  but  for  the 
state  institutions  primarily  it's  state  statute. 

LEN:  How  does  your  force  compare,  as  far  as  man- 
power. salaries  and  other  factors  are  concerned  with  the 
Fayetteville  police? 

SLAMONS:  At  the  University  of  Arkansas,  we  have  a 
very  low  salary  in  comparison  to,  for  example,  the  state 
police.  We  also  are  slightly  lower  than  the  city  in  which 
we're  located,  and  we’re  lower  than  the  surrounding 
agencies  as  well,  to  a greater  degree  than,  say . the  city  of 
Fayetteville.  This  is  reflected  in  our  turnover  rate.  Our 
turnover  rate  was  something  like  80  percent  at  the  of- 
ficer level  last  year,  and  the  vast  majority  of  that  was 
because  of  salaries.  And  the  salary  considerations  that 
we're  experiencing  I 'm  sure  are  prevalent  in  other  areas 
as  well.  We  need  to  get  the  understanding  that,  as  we 
develop  new  people,  as  we  increase  the  proficiency  of  our 
program,  as  our  officers  are  better- trained  and  better- 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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* The  people  who  are  heading  up  law  enforcement  on  campuses  are  professionals  in  the 
sense  that  they  can  handle  information , they  donrt  destroy  a case  by  divulging  informa- 
tion, they  know  the  parameters  and  guidelines  that  law  enforcement  works  under . 


Continued  from  Page  9 

qualified,  obviously  the  product  is  a vailable  to  more  peo- 
ple When  these  people  go  out  to  a training  program 
some  place  else  or  they  visit  another  city,  they're  im- 
mediately looked  ut.  and  immediately  it's  $3,000  or 
S. j.000  more  than  we  can  offer.  The  experience  level  is 
much  greater,  even  after  a year,  and  if  you're  going  to 
lalk  about  that,  our  experience  level  is  being  hurt 
because  when  we  ucquire  new  people  they  come  in  with 
less  experience  or  no  experience,  and  we  have  to  go 
through  a whole  process  of  training.  I n the  last  year,  for 
example,  we  estimate  that  it  cost  us  roughly  $10,000  to 
train  an  officer  and  pul  him  on  the  street  and  make  him 
proficient.  If  our  turnover  rate,  then,  goes  up  to  13  peo- 
plej.  ni  going  logo  back  to  the  administration  and  say  I 
need  SI 30.000  for  personnel.  They'd  laugh  at  that, 
because  they'd  think  they  don't  have  that  kind  of 
money.  Hut  we're  indirectly  paying  for  it  by  having  a 
turnover  rate  the  way  we  are. 

Universities  and  colleges  have  to  understand  that  as 
they  meet  their  obligations,  as  they  perform  what's  ex- 
pected of  them,  they  have  to  remember  that  the  product 
that  they  have  is  the  future  of  America. and  thatthe  peo- 
ple who  are  on  the  college  campus  today  are  going  to  be 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  For  that  reason  we  have  a 
tremendous  responsibility  to  make  them  aware  of  what 
professional  law  enforcement  is  all  about,  not  through 
the  classroom  primarily,  but  through  the  everyday  con- 
tact that  they  'll  have  with  these  police  officers.  In  this 
way  when  they  go  back  to  the  local,  state  and  Federal 
levels  and  do  t heir  work  in  their  future  careers,  they  can 
point  to  an  experience  they  had  on  the  college  campus 
and  be  able  to  look  at  a program  that  has  been  profes- 
sionally put  toget  her,  whereas  in  the  past  it  was  a guard 
service  So  therefore  there  was  no  emphasis  on  this  sort 
of  thing,  but  today,  more  than  ever  before.  I think  we 
find  that  people  are  looking  to  the  universities  in  all 
areas,  so  why  can't  it  be  law  enforcement  as  well. 


LEN:  In  your  role  as  public  safety  director  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  do  you  try  to  maintain  close  liaison 
with  the  Fayetteville  force? 

SLAMONS:  I think  it's  essential  because  the  college 
campus,  no  mutter  what  its  size,  is  always  going  to  need 
to  have  the  availability  of  assistance.  It  also  has  a uni- 
que role  in  that  it  can  provide  services  to  other  agencies, 
such  as  classroom  space,  it  can  provide  many  of  the 
materials  that  are  required  through  the  academic  com- 
munity to  enhance  more  professional  training,  etc.  It 
can  also  have  people  reach  out  to  the  community  and 
provide  other  types  of  programs  and  services  that  they 
may  like  to  share.  As  a result,  there  has  to  be  an  ongoing 
liaison  with  the  communities  in  this  area,  so  with  the 
county,  and  with  the  local  level  especially,  we  try  to  have 
regular  meetings  to  establish  rapport  that  will  not  make 
the  campus  alien  to  other  agencies.  Although  we  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction  and  we  primarily  police  our  own 
campus,  there  are  times  when  they  do  come  on  the  cam- 
pus and  times  when  our  community  must  react  to  their 
officers  and  vice  versa. 

LEN:  Do  they  come  on  the  campus  by  request? 
SLAMONS:  Again,  this  varies  In  our  case,  it's  concur- 
rent jurisdiction,  but  now  that  we  have  the  capability 
which  we  didn't  have  before,  we  handle  99  percent  of  the 
problems.  They  may  come  on  the  campus  in  a hostage- 
type  situation,  they  may  come  in  for  a subpoena,  that 
type  of  thing,  which  we  would  assist  them  on.  For  the 
normal  things,  though,  our  officers  would  respond,  with 
perhaps  the  Fayetteville  police  responding  as  backup. 

I cannot  speak  categorically  for  all  campus  police  the 
same  way,  because  they  may  very  easily  fall  into  a dif- 
ferent situation.  Location  of  the  campus  is  important; 
some  are  in  very  urban  areas,  right  in  the  middle  of 
downtown,  and  as  such  there  might  be  a response  by 
either  department.  But  if  the  campus  has  its  own  depart- 
ment and  is  capable  of  handling  the  majority  of  cases 
that  it  is  involved  with,  in  all  probability,  based  on  the 
relationship,  they'll,  be  able  to  completely  handle  par- 
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ticular  situations  as  they  arise. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  a dispatch  tie-in  with  the  Fayette- 
ville force? 

SLAMONS:  We  have  a direct  line  to  them,  as  many 
campuses  do  with  their  local  police  departments,  as  well 
as  the  fire  department.  We  have  the  radio  communica- 
tion such  that  we  can  radio  them  and  we  try  to  tie  in  the 
communications  link  so  that  if  the  response  is  available 
we’ll  handle  the  situation. 

LEN:  How  does  your  public  safety  department  fit  into 
the  university's  management  superstructure? 
SLAMONS:  When  I first  arrived,  the  department 
reported  to  the  physical  plant  director  and  the  trend, 
starting  back  in  the  early  70’s  and  on  through  to  today, 
is  that  the  majority  of  campus  law  enforcement  depart- 
ments report  either  directly  to  the  president  or  to  a vice 
president.  It’s  usually  the  vice  president  for  fiscal  af- 
fairs. and  there  are  others  where  they  report  to  the  vice 
president  for  student  affairs.  But  the  vice  presidential 
level  is  the  norm  for  reporting  as  far  as  our  association  ‘s' 
members  are  concerned. 

LEN:  Does  the  university's  adminstration  make  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  management  of  the  force? 
SLAMONS:  Well,  like  any  department,  when  we  report 
to  them  we  submit  our  plan,  our  annual  report,  we  give 
them  all  the  things  that  we're  doing,  and  they  in  turn  get 
feedback  from  the  community  and  from  others  and  as  a 
result  it's  an  ongoing  dialogue  and  understanding. 
What  they  try  to  do  is  to  realize  that  they  need  profes- 
sional management,  and  if  they  have  that  they  turn  to 
those  people,  namely  the  directors,  to  give  them  the 
guidance  and  direction.  But  they’re  definitely  in  a posi- 
tion of  monitoring  and  reviewing  and  adjusting,  and 
they  give  their  input.  We  work  together  very  closely. 
LEN:  Are  campus  forces  being  faced  with  budgetary 
setbacks  similar  to  those  which  may  confront  municipal 
law  enforcement  agencies? 

SLAMONS:  1 1 's  hard  for  me  to  speak  for  all  of  them,  but 
from  my  experiences  with  the  people  I have  talked  to. 
there's  a definite  indication  that  the  budgets  of  colleges 
and  universities  are  being  curtailed,  and  we  are  being 
directly  affected  by  that.  In  our  case,  for  example,  we 
received  a five  percent  cut  in  our  budget.  So  it  is  occur- 
ring. and  obviously  we're  going  to  feel  the  effects  from 
that. 

LEN:  Do  you  feel  that  campus  policing  has  improved  its 
image  within  the  criminal  justice  system  in  recent 
years? 

SLAMONS:  Without  a doubt,  because  of  the  initiatives 
that  are  being  taken  today  by  many  campus  law  enforce- 
ment departments,  the  image  is  turning  to  a much  more 
positive  response,  not  only  from  the  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  but  internally,  within  its  own  community 
as  well.  The  fact  is  that  we  can  get  people  to  come  in  and 
request  our  assistance,  and  we're  able  to  give  it.  We're 
able  to  disseminate  information  to  other  agencies  that 
they  can  understand  and  can  look  at  as  being  well  done. 
We  are  constantly  trying  to  develop  the  image  so  that  it 
improves  because  pf  where  we  were  some  time  back. 
When  campus  unrest  first  hit  us  in  the  late  60's,  many 
campuses  were  not  prepared,  and  as  a result  we  saw 
some  turmoil.  Then  from  that,  when  the  universities 
took  over  their  obligation  and  started  developing  these 
programs,  the  other  law  enforcement  agencies  especial- 
ly could  see  that  the  response  capability  had  improved 
greatly  and  that  with  communications  the  way  they  are 
today,  we  all  enjoy  a much  better  relationship  and  feel 
much  more  comfortable  in  dealing  with  the  respective 
agencies.  The  people  who  are  heading  up  law  enforce- 
ment on  campus  are  professionals  in  the  sense  that  they 
can  handle  information,  they  don't  destroy  a case  by 
divulging  information  that  they  shouldn't,  they  know 
the  parameters  and  guidelines  that  law  enforcement 
works  with  and  under.  As  a result,  the  dissemination  of 
all  this  information  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  a 
cordial  relationship. 
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We  read  and  review: 


Introductory  text  holds  line  between  fact  & theory 


The  American  System  of  Criminal 
Justice,  2d  edition.  By  George  F.  Cole. 
Belmont,  Calif:  Duxbury  Press.  510  pp. 

Choosing  a text  for  an  introductory 
college  course  in  criminal  justice  has  be- 
come a formidable  task  due  to  the  recent 
flood  of  such  texts  on  the  market.  As 
such,  it  is  very  important  for  the  instruc- 
tor to  publicize  successful  efforts  in 
utilizing  a text  which  has  been  found  to 
excel  in  actual  classroom  use.  The  new 
edition  of  George  F.  Cole’s  The  American 
System  of  Criminal  Justice  is  an  example 
of  such  an  excellent  introductory  text. 

Many  of  the  introductory  works 
today  are  simply  too  theoretical  and  lack 
an  understanding  of  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  This  is 


not  to  say  that  the  abstract  areas  should 
be  neglected  in  studying  the  criminal 
justice  system.  However,  there  should  be 
a balance  in  the  material  presented  to  the 
student,  demonstrating  the  theoretical 
dimension  as  portrayed  by  accurate 
practical  experiences.  Professor  Cole  has 
done  just  that  and  should  be  commended 
for  his  text. 

This  reviewer  has  used  a well-known 
text  which  was  believed  to  be  perfectly 
understandable  by  the  student.  However, 
after  using  this  highly  theoretical  test  for 
a year,  it  was  found  that  the  students 
certainly  were  not  comfortable  with  this 
text  and  were  left  in  a state  of  confusion. 
With  this  in  mind  the  hunt  was  on  to  find 
an  adequate  replacement  for  that  text. 


Sociologists  get  a handle  on 
response  to  Times  Square  porn 


A Standard  for  Miller:  A Community 
Response  to  Pornography.  By  Edward  J. 
Shaughnessy  and  Diana  Trebbi. 
Lanham,  Maryland.:  University  Press  of 
America.  1980.  240  pp.  $10.50. 

Few  landmark  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions have  provided  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials with  as  little  guidance  in  enforcing 
obscenity  laws  as  the  ruling  in  Miller  v. 
California . 413  U.S.  15tl973).  In  Miller,  a 
narrowly  divided  Court  set  forth  a three- 
pronged test  for  determining  obscenity 
which  questioned  whether  (1)  “the 
average  person,  applying  contemporary 
community  standards,  would  find  that 
the  work,  taken  as  a whole,  appeals  to  the 
prurient  interest";  (2)  “whether  the  work 
depicts  or  describes,  in  a patently  offen- 
sive way,  sexual  conduct  specifically 
defined  by  the  applicable  state  law";  and, 
(3)  "whether  the  work,  taken  as  a whole, 
lacks  serious  literary,  artistic,  political, 
or  scientific  value." 

In  an  ambitious  and  timely  undertak- 
ing, Edward  J.  Shaughnessy  and  Diana 
Trebbi  have  sought  to  give  some  mean- 


ing to  the  Court's  test  by  determining 
what  is  offensive  to  the  average  citizen 
under  contemporary  community  stan- 
dards. They  chose  as  the  site  for  their 
research  the  Clinton  section  of  New  Y ork, 
which  contains  within  its  boundaries  the 
Times  Square  area  and  its  pornocopia  of 
adult  movie  theaters,  bookstores  and 
massage  parlors. 

With  strict  adherence  to  the  prevailing 
guidelines  for  social  scientific  research, 
the  authors  selected  and  interviewed 
over  150  Clinton  area  residents  to  deter- 
mine their  reactions  to  the  multifaceted 
Times  Square  sex  industry.  Among  the 
startling  findings  was  that  the  Clinton 
residents  were  almost  evenly  divided  on 
the  issue  of  whether  the  First  Amend- 
ment guaranteed  the  right  of  operators  of 
sex  businesses  to  ply  their  trade. 

By  constructing  an  "offensiveness 
scale"  the  researchers  were  able  to  differ- 
entiate those  aspects  of  the  sex  business 
which  constituted  the  greatest  nuisance 
to  the  residents.  As  might  be  expected, 
Continued  on  Page  16 


After  reviewing  as  many  as  10  infcoduc- 
tory  texts,  the  decision  was  made  to  use 
Cole’s  text. 

The  .decision  certainly  was  a correct 
one,  as  Cole’s  text  is  an  excellent  intro- 
ductory-level book.  The  material  is  very 
well  presented  and  Cole  provides  ample 
practical  examples  to  back  up  his  theo- 
retical viewpoints.  This  text  has  a balance 
of  material  which  this  reviewer  has  found 
in  no  other  introductory  text.  Students 
remain  interested  in  the  material  and 
come  away  with  a full  understanding  of 
what  is  presented. 

The  organizatonal  structure  of  the  text 
is  very  easy  to  follow,  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  the  instructor  and  the  stu- 
dent. The  theoretical  and  basic  aspects  of 
studying  the  criminal  justice  system  are 
explored  in  the  first  five  chapters.  At  this 
point  Cole  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to 
the  issues  pertaining  to  due  process  rights 
and  protections  accorded  to  individuals 
accused  of  crime.  Most  other  texts  cover 
this  material  but  do  so  in  a hit-and-miss 
basis,  failing  to  provide  a coherent,  in- 
depth  study  of  these  rights  in  a single, 
comprehensive  chapter. 

Cole  then  proceeds  to  cover  each  de- 
cision point  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
with  an  insightful  analysis  that  is  lacking 
in  most  texts.  Practical  material  Dertain- 


A counterculture  behind  bars: 
Slosar  looks  at  prisonization 


Prisonization,  Friendship  and  Leader- 
ship. By  John  A.  Slosar  Jr.  Lexington,, 
Mass.:  Lexington  Books,  D.C.  Heath  and 
Company.  1978.  142  pp. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  to  begin  this 
review  by  dealing  with  the  term 
prisonization,  which  was  brought  into 
use  by  Donald  Clemmer  in  The  Prison 
Community,  published  in  1940.  Clemmer 
used  the  term  to  mean  “the  taking  on  in 
greater  or  less  degree  the  folkways, 
mores,  customs  and  general  culture  of 
the  penitentiary.” 

The  author  addresses  a member  of  im- 
portant issues  in  his  book,  which  might 
well  serve  as  a reference  or  as  a required 
text  for  courses  in  criminology,  criminal 
justice,  penology,  criminal  psychology, 
abnormal  psychology,  psychology  of 
leadership/motivation,  or  perhaps  in  a 
new  course  which  might  be  termed  prison 
anthropology.  The  issues  of  prisoniza- 
tion. friendship  and  leadership  are  dealt 
with  by  way  of  a comparison  of  two 
separate  penal  institutions. 


ing  to  who  does  what  at  each  stage  of  the 
criminal  justice,  process  is  provided,  but 
Cole  goes  one  step  further  and  gives  the 
student  valid  explanations  of  the  partici- 
pants’ choice  of  alternative  actions  and 
the  reasons  behind  such  actions.  The  sub- 
ject of  discretion  is  covered  at  each 
decision  point  and  the  student  comes 
away  with  an  appreciation  of  how  the 
criminal  justice  system  really  works, 
not  the  usual  *‘how-it-should-work’’  in- 
terpretation. 

The  text  makes  excellent  use  of  or- 
ganizational and  structural  factors  that 
are'  lacking  in  many  other  introductory 
texts.  A running  glossary  is  included  and 
wide  margins  are  used  for  easy  note- 
taking. Up-to-date  statistics  and  examples 
are  provided  as  well  as  current  court 
cases,  giving  the  student  an  insight  into 
the  real  world.  Study  aids  such  as 
summaries,  key  words  and  discussion 
questions  are  included  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  In  addition,  the  reader  is  pro- 
vided with  sources  for  additional  re- 
search. 

Cole's  text  should  be  given  a long, 
hard  examination  by  all  college  instruc- 
tors of  introductory  criminal  justice 
courses.  It  satisfies  the  basic  needs  of  the 
students  as  well  as  the  instructors.  A 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Prisonization  catches  the  reader's  eye 
because  it  is  a big  issue  — not  merely 
because  leadership  and  friendship  are 
terms  generally  understood  by  both  the 
lay  and  professional  public. 

But  what  is  prisonization?  Might  it  be 
a set  of  behaviors  or  patterns  of  acting 
when  one  is  confined,  or  is  it  an  outcome 
of  survival  behaviors  learned  prior  to 
coming  to  prison?  Does  one  become  this 
way  to  keep  alive  — or  in  the  know  — in 
prison,  lasting  only  through  release 
time? 

The  author  leaves  this  reviewer  with 
the  feeling  that  this  is  indeed  a grim  tale, 
a tale  which  one  would  hope  would  have  a 
more  hopeful  ending  in  the  future.  I ndeed 
we  are  taking  steps  into  the  future  — an 
uncertain  one  in  the  field  of  corrections  — 
yet  hopeful  in  terms  of  what  we  have 
learned  over  time  about  man.  woman  and 
child  — from  many  areas  of  study. 

— Charles  R.  Walker 
Walker  Research  Institute 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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As  a Law  Enforcement 
Professional  You’ve  Been 
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CONSIDER  THE  SOURCE! 

Why  Is  your  informant  cooperating? 

Does  he  or  she  have  an  ax  to  grind? 

Can  the  testimony  be  discredited? 

When  it  comes  to  publications,  you  want  to  be  just 
as  careful  about  your  career  Information 

THE  EtoOna  is  the  great  informer 

published  by  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  CHIEFS  OF  POLICE.  The  IACP  is  a non- 
profit professional  association  devoted  to  Improving 
police  procedures. 

CONSIDER  THE  SOURCE! 

Is  your  informant  experienced? 

Are  his  credentials  reliable? 

Is  he  new  to  the  territory? 

The  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHIEFS  OF  POLICE  was 
organized  by  police  chiefs  In  1893.  For  almost  a century,  members  have  been 
sharing  experiences  and  benefiting  from  fresh  Ideas  The  modern 
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enforcement  topics.  _ _ _ i 
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Even  that  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  A great  informer  like  THE  E0ce*-4«H 
is  thorough,  timely.  AND  comprehensive.  Every  month  career  Interest  areas  are 
updated  In  regular  magazine  departments. 

Finally  classified  advertising  in  THE  BBaeQlef  Includes  announcements 
of  law  enforcement  employment  opportunities  When  leading  law 
professionals  look  for  quality  personnel,  they  also  turn  to  THE 
INFORMER. 

Already  over  2 1 .000  law  enforcement  professionals  depend  on  THE  GREAT 
INFORMER  for  reliable,  timely  career  Information 
Shouldn’t  YOU  make  contact? 

CALL  OR  WRITE 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
Eleven  Flrstfleld  Road 
Gaithersburg.  Maryland  20760 
(301)  948-0922  
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PASS 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


1 8 Police  Promolion  Course  (One  Volume) 

24  O&A  on  Drug  Education 

25  Correclion  Promolion  Course  (One  Volume) 

31  Every  Day  Spanish  lor  Police  Ollicers 
50  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination 

C 1075  Addiction  Specialist 
c 1924  Administrative  Investigator 
C 1 697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Women's 
Prisons 

C 1 690  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 
C 2524  Bay  Constable 
C 90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 
C 1973  Border  Patrolman 
C111  Bridged  Tunnel  Lieutenant 
C 95  Bridge  4 Tunnel  Olllcer 
C 2295  Building  Guard 
C 2260  Campus  Security  Ollicer 
C 2261  Campus  Security  Ollicer  l 
C l 700  Campus  Security  Ollicer  ll 
C 208  Campus  Security  Ollicer  Trainee 
C 1 701  Campus  Security  Specialist 
C 2264  Capital  Police  Ollicer 
C 1 21  Caplam,  Police  Oepariment 
C 2423  Chiel  Compliance  Investigator 
C 1 1 73  Chiel  Deputy  Sherill 
C 21 20  Chiel  Institution  Salety  Ollicer 
C 1401  Chiel  Investigator 
C 21 48  Chiel  ol  Police  * 

C 2502  Chiel  ol  Stall 

C l 181  Chiel  Police  Surgeon 

C 1 593  Chiel  Probalion  Ollicer 

C 1 182  Chiel  Process  Server 

C 1 185  Chiel  Security  Ollicer 

C 1 591  Chiel  Special  Investigator 

C 1203  Commissioner  ol  Correction 

C 1 200  Commissioner  ol  Police 

C 2421  Compliance  Investigator 

C 1 767  Coordinator  ol  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program 

C 165  Correction  Captain 

C 956a  Correction  Hospital  Ollicer  (Men) 

C 956b  Correction  Hospital  Ollicer  (Women) 

C-166  Correction  Lieutenant 
C 1219  Collection  Matron 

C 167  Correction  Ollicer  (Men) 

C 1 60  Correction  Ollicer  (Women) 

C 957  Correction  Ollicer  Trainee 

C 169  Correction  Sergeant 

C 958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Ollicer  (Men) 

C 958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Ollicer  (Women) 

C 959  Correctional  Tiealmeni  Specialist 
C 966  Court  Ollicer 
C 1229  Criminal  Investigator 
C 969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 
C177  Customs  Inspector 
C 161 1 Customs  Security  Ollicer  (Sky  Marshal) 

C lJ*39  Deputy  Chiel  Marshal 
C 1245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 
C 2263  Deputy  Probalion  Director 
C 1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  1 V 
C 204  Oeputy  Sherill 

C 1763  Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Women's  Prisons 

C 1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 

C l 762  Deputy  Warden 

C- 1 247  Detective  Investigator 

C-2444  Director  ol  Security 

C 1877  Director  ol  Trallic  Control 

C 2325  Director  ol  Youth  Bureau 

C 1 259  Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader 

C 1597  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

C 1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 

C 1 26 1 Drug  Abuse  Secretenal  Aide 

C 1405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 

C 1406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 

C 2428  Environmental  Conservation  OJlicer 

C 251  Federal  Guard 

C1612  Federal  Protective  Ollicer 

C 1285  Field  Investigator 

C255  Fingerprint  Technician 

C 286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 

C 281  Forest  Ranger 

C 2012  Game  Warden 

C304  Guard  Patrolman 

C 348  Head  Process  Server 

C 349  Head  Process  Server  4 Court  Aide 

C 353  Hospital  Security  Ollicer 

C 332  Housing  Captain 

C-338  Housing  Guard 

C 340  Housing  Lieutenant 

C-342  Housing  Patrolman 

C 344  Housing  Sergeant 
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C 361  Identilicalion  Clerk 
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C 2294  Identilicalion  Specialisl 

C 362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspeclor 

C 364  Inspector 

C 370  Institution  Safety  Ollicer 

C 376  Internal  Revenue  Agent 

C 377  Investigator 

C 370  lovesligalor  Inspector 

C 406  Jail  Guard 

C 1329  Jail  Matron 

C 1331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 

C 1332  Jailer  Clerk 

C 449  License  Investigator 

C 2286  L icense  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

C 442  Lieutenant,  Police  Deparlmenl 

C 486  Medical  Examiner 

C 488  Medical  Ollicer 

C 489  Medical  Ollicer  (Departmental) 

C 498  Meter  Maid 
C 2503  Narcotics  Education  Assistant 
C 1600  Narcotics  Investigator 
C 1 370  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 
C 22 45  Paralegal  Aide 
C 1688  Park  Patrolman 
C 572  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 
C 1 063  Parking  Meter  Attendant 

C 573  Parking  Meter  Collector 

C 575  Patrolman,  Examinations  All  Slates 
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Program  Specialist  (Correction) 
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C 2397  Protection  Agenl 
C 665  Rangei.US  Park  Service 
C 1 921  Salety  Coordinator 
C 1459  Salety  Security  Ollicer 
C 702  School  Crossing  Guard 
C 1923  School  Guard 
C 1 999  Security  Guard 
C 1 467  Security  Ollicer 
C 221 1 Security  Police  Ollicer  (USPS) 

C 1 8 1 0 Senior  Addiction  Specialist 
C 2525  Senior  Bay  Constable 
C 2529  Senior  Building  Guard 
C 2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Ollicer 
C 2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Ollicer 
C 2422  Senior  Compliance  Investigator 
C 710  Senior  Court  Ollicer 
C 1665  Senior  Deputy  Sherill 
C 2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 
C 2520  Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 
C 2073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 
C 1 987  Senior  Identilicalion  Ollicer 
C 251 2 Senior  Identilicalion  Specialist 
C 2 1 1 9 Senior  Institution  Salety  Ollicer 
C1010  Senior  Investigator 
C 2531  Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 
C 793  Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 
C 2466  Senior  Parole  Ollicer 
C 1020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 
C 1 594  Senior  Probation  Ollicer 
C 2298  Senior  Prolessional  Conduct  Investigator 
C 1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

C 2449  Senior  Security  Ollicer 

C 1 589  Senior  Special  Investigator 

C 725  Senior  Special  Ollicer 

C 732  Sergeant,  Bridge  4 Tunnel  Authority 

C-733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 

C 794  Sherill 

C 1060  Special  Agent,  FBI 

C 748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 

C 1 588  Special  Investigator 

C 749  Special  Ollicer 

C 1692  Stale  Policewoman 

C 757  Slate  Trooper 

C 1 744  Superintendent  ol  Women's  Prisons 

C 1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Ollicer 

C 1503  Supervising  Court  Ollicer 

C 1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sherill 
C 1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 
C 251 3 Supervising  Identilicalion  Specialist 
C 2106  Supervising  Investigator 
C 21 43  Supervising  Parking  Enlorcement  Agent 
C 782  Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 
C 2299  Supervising  Prolessional  Conduct  investigator 
C 2205  Supervising  Security  Ollicer 
C 1 766  Supervising  Special  Ollicer 
C 1750  Trallic  Conltol  Agent 
C 812  Trallic  Control  Inspector 
C 2407  Trallic  Enlorcement  Agent 
C 1 689  Trallic  and  Park  Ollicer 
C 1522  Trallic  Technician 
C 2335  Trallic  Technician  I 
C 2336  Trallic  Technician  ll 
C 1887  Trallic  Technician  III 
C 819  Transit  Captain 
C 820  Transit  Lieutenant 

C 821  Transit  Patrolman 

C 822  Transit  Sergeant 

C 823  Treasury  Enlorcement  Agent 
C 852  Umlormed  Court  Ollicer 
C 1 989  United  States  Park  PoliCe  Ollicer 
C 1995  Urban  Park  Ollicer 
C 2541  Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 
C 894  Warden 

C 891  Watchman 
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CPEP  29  Introduction  to  Criminal  Juslice 
CPEP  30  Criminal  Investigation 
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Enclose  a check  or  money  order  plus  $1  00  lor  postage  and  handling  on  the  first  book,  and  $ 50  lor  each  additional  book  (on  same  order), 
Special  Handling:  $1  00  additional  per  order.  Send  to:  LEN  Book  Dept , 444  W 56  St..  New  York  City.  NY  10019 


Name 


Address 


City. 


.State/Zip. 


Book(s)  Desired . 


(Attach  separate  sheet  with  book  titles  il  more  than  one  selection  is  desired.) 
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CRIME  JOURNAL 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Muggable  Mary,  Joe  D,  sewer  crime 
top  book  subjects  on  police  reading  list 


Old  banks  live  new  lives 
as  anti-terrorist  security  centers 


There  can  be  no  question  that,  apart 
from  confronting  a fleeing  armed  crimi- 
nal, undercover  police  work  is  the  most 
daogerous  game  played  by  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  The  heroic  story  of  one 
undercover  cop,  New  York  Detective 
Mary  Glatzle,  is  told  with  elan  and  per- 
ception in  Muggable  Mary  (Prentice- 
Hall),  by  Mary  Glatzle  and  Evelyn  Fiore. 
The  astounding  career  of  this  much  de- 
corated policewoman,  who  has  served  as 
a disguised  decoy  in  more  than  2,000 
stakeouts  (causing  more  than  500  arrests 
with  a conviction  rate  of  98  percent)  is 
told  in'  a clipped  and  exciting  style.  From 
posing  as  a stylish  elderly  woman  resting 
in  a park  to  setting  herself  up  as  a poten- 
tial rape  victim,  Mary  Glatzle’s  experi- 
ences in  street-weary  New  York  are  no 
less  than  fantastic  but  true. 

Less  impressive  is  Richard  Whitting- 
ham’s  Joe  D (Argus),  a quickie  soft-cover 
account  of  Chicago  homicide  cop  Joseph 
DiLeonardi  which  has  undoubtedly  been 
published  because  of  the  turmoil  Joe  D 
found  himself  in  early  this  year  when  los- 
ing (or  quitting,  depending  upon  which 
story  you  believe)  his  post  as  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department. 

This  writer  is  familiar  with  the  ex- 
cellent career  of  DiLeonardi,  a hard- 
laboring,  conscientious  street  cop  whose 
respected  career  in  homicide  work  has 
spanned  several  decades  in  Chicago.  Un- 
fortunately, that  career  has  been  told  by 
Whittingham  with  short  cuts,  and  the 
cursory  treatment  does  little  justice  to 
the  man  and  his  much-deserved  reputa- 
tion as  a tough,  relentless  detective  who 
knows  his  murders. 

Another  Chicago  crime  book.  The 
Mirage  (Random  House),  by  Zay  N. 
Smith  and  Pamela  Zekman,  is  twice  as 
disappointing  as  Joe  D.  It  is  a poorly  or- 
ganized and  shoddily-written  minor  story 
of  small-fry  public  officials  who  de- 
manded piddling  kickbacks  in  exchange 
for  city  code  sanctions  for  a bar  which 
Smith  and  Zekman  employed  * as  an 
entrapment  device  . — and  which  was 
handsomely  paid  tor  By  their  employer, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  overblown  stories  of  the  1970’s, 
one  which  the  Sun-Times  hoped  would 
snare  them  some  more  of  those  liberally 
given  (and  dubiously  earned)  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  This  book  is  about  as  exciting  and 
revealing  as  a weed  growing  under  a 
camera’s  time  exposure;  the  authors  are 
strictly  amateur  limelight  hounds  for 
whom  serious  reporting  is  summed  up  in 
a spigot  running  sour  beer. 

Albert  Spaggiari’s  Fric-Frac  (Houghton 
Mifflin),  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a 
lively  account  of  how  Spaggiari,  who  is 
still  in  hiding  to  this  date,  and  several 
accomplices  engineered  a multimillion- 
dollar  through-the-sewers  Riviera  bank 
robbery  in  July  1976.  The  book,  written 
originally  in  French  from  Spaggiari’s 
hide-out  and  translated  by  Martin 
Sokolinsky,  leaves  the  reader  asking  how 
his  publisher  manages  to  rrtail  the  author 
his  royalty  statements,  a question  certain 
international  law  enforcement  officials 
no  doubt  would  love  to  have  answered. 

Another  question  mark  goes  sketchily 
answered  in  Who  Runs  Chicago  (St. 
Martin’s)  by  Michael  Kilian,  Connie 
Fletcher  and  F.  Richard  Ciccone.  This 
sociological  survey  provides  a few  insights 


into  the  makeup  of  the  city’s  street 
gangs,  and  a warmed-over  view  of  the 
most  known  members  of  the  city’s 
Outfit. 

A handy  law  enforcement  guide  is 
Police  and  The  Elderly  (Pergamon, 
paper),  edited  by  Arnold  P.  Goldstein, 
William  J.  Hoyer  and  Phillip  J.  Monti. 
The  tome  is  particularly  useful  in  evaluat- 
ing police  conduct  in  dealing  with  the 
aged  victim  in  trauma.  Rex  Power’s 
How  to  Beat  Police  Radar  and  Do  It 
Legally  (Arco,  paper)  is  recommended  for 
all  law  enforcement  officers  involved  in 
the  quest  for  dangerous  speeders.  Beyond 
that,  the  publication  will  win  no  awards 
for  civic-mindedness. 

Prisons  receive  emotional  examina- 
tions in  Dead  Man  Walking  (McGraw- 
Hill,  paper  reprint)  by  W.  Reason 
Campbell,  a moving,  somewhat  fiction- 
alized account  of  the  two  years  the 
author  spent  teaching  in  a maximum 
security  prison,  and  Christopher  Davis’s 
Waiting  For  It  (Harper).  Davis’s  story  of 
hitchhiking  Troy  Gregg,  who  was  con- 
victed of  murdering  two  men  who  picked 
him  up  and  who  now  awaits  execution  in 
Georgia’s  death  row,  could  sadly  apply  to 
more  than  500  men  and  women  through- 
out the  U.S.  also  awaiting  capital  punish- 
ment. But,  lamentably,  the  fate  of  the 
victims  in  this  case,  as  in  similar  books,  is 
so  minimized  that  the  convicted  killer 
gleans  little  understanding. 

Women  and  crime  are  offered  up  in 
What  Every  Woman  Needs  to  Know 
About  the  Law  (Doubleday)  by  Martha 
Pomroy,  with  special  attention  to 
battered  women  and  rape  victims. 
Pomroy  describes  where  and  when  laws 
work  for  and  against  the  victims,  pre- 
senting an  excellent  in-depth  legal  guide 
for  the  uninformed  female.  Another 
female-oriented  book  of  worth  is  Knock 
On  Our  Door  (Regnery),  by  Sister 
Riccarda  Moseley  with  Howard  James, 
which  relates  in  sensitive  and  evocative 
terms  how  Sister  Riccarda,  a Franciscan 
nun  who  has  founded  several  homes  for 
wayward  females,  deals  with  delinquent 
girls  on  a practical  but  emphatic  step-by- 
step  basis. 

Children  of  the  most  pathetic  fate  are 
focused  upon  in  Lynne  McTaggart’s 
well-researched,  finely-written  The  Baby 
Brokers  (Dial),  which  shows  in  shocking 
detail  how  white  babies  are  marketed 
throughout  the  U.S.,  with  some  selling 
for  as  much  as  $10,000.  It  is  a must-read 
expose  of  one  of  the  most  vile  rackets 
flourishing  today.  Also  necessary  reading 
in  this  area  is  Hidden  Victims  (Beacon), 
by  Robert  L.  Geiser,  which  presents 
horrific  accounts  of  sexual  abuse  of 
children  and  what  is  being  done  to 
combat  the  degenerate  criminals  who 
commit  these  abuses  in  our  midst; 

(Copyright  1980  by  Jay  Robert 
Nash.  Released  by  the  Crime  Journal 
Syndicate,  6135- A N.  Sheridan  Road, 
Chicago,  III.  60660.) 


Not  too  many  years  ago  a bank  was  a forbidding  pile  of  granite  and  limestone,  and  a 
banker  was  a stern  figure  with  a wintry  smile  who  regretfully  turned  down  your  ap- 
plication for  a loan.  No  more.  Today  a bank  is  an  airy,  light-filled  space  with  lots  of 
glass  and  the  welcoming  look  of  a tasteful  boutique.  The  banker,  at  least  as  depicted, 
in  TV  ads.  is  a smiling,  friendly  fellow  who  practically  thrusts  money  at  yoti. 

In  fact,  today  ’s  banks  are  so  welcoming  that  robbers  have  found  them  easy  targets, 
Bank  robberies  soared  during  the  late  1970’s,  reaching  about  6,000  during  1979.  Asa 
result,  many  banks  have  moved  to  increase  their  security.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, the  addition  of  counter-to-ceiling,  bulletproof  Plexiglas  shields  has  been 
credited  with  significantly  reducing  the  number  of  attempted  — and  successful  — 
robberies. 

What  happened  to  all  those  old-style  banks?  Some  were  torn  down;  some  were  con- 
verted into  conventional  office  space;  some  lie  idle.  One,  in  New  Orleans,  has  been 
turned  into  perhaps  the  nearest  thing  to  a crimeproof  facility  outside  of  Fort  Knox. 

It’s  called  the  Security  Center,  and  it  sits  incongruously  among  the  modern  steel 
and  glass  office  towers  in  the  heart  of  downtown  near  the  French  Quarter.  Its  tenants 
are  organizations  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  extraordinarily  conscious  of 
security  — a covert  government  agency,  dealers  in  precious  metals,  a diamond 
wholesaler,  satellite  communications  companies,  a brokerage  firm,  a specialized  legal 
firm,  an  art  dealer,  and  a division  of  Exxon  with  high-security  needs. 

The  Security  Center  is  the  brainchild  of  Daniel  W.  Miller,  marketing  director  of  the 
Oreck  Group,  a real  estate  development  and  management  company  in  Orlando, 
Florida.  Last  May  the  Oreck  Group  bought  the  half-century-old  building,  which  was 
originally  the  New  Orleans  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  for  $2.3  million.  It 
had  been  vacant  for  seven  years. 

Daniel  Miller  is  a retired  Army  Colonel  with  considerable  experience  in  military 
security.  When  he  saw  the  massive  six-story  building,  he  said,  "I  thought,  my  God, 
this  is  a fortress  — only  two  narrow  entrances  with  two-ton  bronze  doors,  six-foot 
walls,  and  narrow  windows.  I fell  in  love." 

Applying  the  real  estate  law  of  “highest-and-best-use,  ’ he  asked  himself,  "Who 
needs  a fortress?  Well,  if  you  read  the  papers,  you  know  that  a lot  of  people  do."  Com- 
panies that  fear  terrorists,  industrial  spies  or  sabotage  were  prospective  tenants,  and 
he  knew  they  were  out  there. 

To  attract  them.  Miller  had  the  building  itself,  a structure  designed  to  repel  the  Dil- 
lingers  and  Baby  Face  Nelsons  of  its  era,  as  well  as  everybody  else.  To  this  attraction 
he  added  an  array  of  about  20  of  the  latest  and  most  sophisticated  security  devices  — 
silent  alarms,  bulletproof  glass,  closed-circuit  television,  panic  buttons,  man-traps, 
hotlines  to  the  city  police,  and  detection  devices  using  infrared  rays,  sound,  heat  and 
weight  triggers.  For  guards,  he  first  tried  private  security  companies,  but,  he  said,  "I 
was  very  unhappy  with  their  training  and  professionalism,  so  we  started  to  hire  off- 
duty  New  Orleans  police  officers  at  top  dollar.  I’ve  found  that  things  run  a lot 
smoother  with  police  officers,  who  are  highly  trained  and  professional." 

The  Security  Center  offers  more  than  office  space.  1 1 also  has  a bugproof  conference 
room  deep  in  its  bowels  that  rents  for  $500  a day  for  top-secret  meetings,  and  safe- 
deposit  storage  for  every  thing  from  a jewel  box  to  eight-by-ten  foot  oil  paintings.  The 
storage  areas  include  a three-story  vault  with  a 34-ton  door  and  its  own  barred 
elevator,  and  three  smaller  vaults.  "You  have  to  provide  your  own  container  — but  of 
course  we’ll  rent  you  a small  safe,  if  you  like,  so  your  stuff  is  in  a safe  inside  a safe  in- 
side a secure  building,"  Miller  noted. 

Rental  rates  at  the  Security  Center  are  about  average  for  first-class  office  space  in 
New  Orleans:  $15  a square  foot  for  offices,  plus  a 50-cent  to  $2  a foot  security  charge 
depending  on  the  degree  of  security  required.  The  price  of  space  for  storage  boxes 
ranges  from  $100  to  $150  a year.  Storage  of  large  items,  which  are  kept  on  the  win- 
dowless fifth  floor,  costs  $75  to  $100  a cubic  foot  per  year.  "The  fact  is,"  Miller  said, 
"we  make  a lot  more  money  renting  storage  space  than  office  space  because  a lot  of 
people  are  looking  for  secure  storage." 

The  New  Orleans  Security  Center  is  the  first  of  what  Miller  expects  will  be  a number 
of  such  installations.  "Right  now  we’re  interested  in  doing  the  same  thing  in  other 
port  cities  like  San  Francisco,  Houston,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,"  he  said.  "In  port  cities,  you  see,  there  is  more  concern  about  terrorists  and 
there’s  also  a big  need  for  secure  storage."  Because  of  the  tax  breaks  possible  in  con- 
verting eldsting  buildings,  the  Oreck  Group  is  not  planning  to  build  new  fortresses, 
only  to  renovate  old  ones.  In  New  Orleans,  the  company  spent  $400,000  to  rehabilitate 
the  old  bank  and  add  security  measures. 

In  today's  banking  world,  with  its  cheery  interiors  and  friendly  smiles,  nobody 
could  love  the  former  New  Orleans  Federal  Reserve.  But  Daniel  W.  Miller  is  not  p 
banker  — he’s  a security  expert  and  a visionary  with  an  idea  whose  time  apparently 
has  arrived. 

• 

(Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Westood  P.O.,  Washigton  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 


Introductory  CJ  text  said  to  be  well  structured 


Continued  from  Page  11 
balanced  approach  is  given  to  all  matters 
covered  in  the  text  and  the  student  is 
not  bombarded  by  too  much  of  a purely 
theoretical  approach.  Ample  time  is 
given  to  both  sides  of  the  coin  and  the 


student  comes  away  from  the  book  with 
an  appreciation  of  not  only  how  the 
criminal  justice  system  operates  but  also 
why.  In  addition  the  text  allows  room  for 
the  student  to  analyze  the  present  work- 
ings of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  to 


develop  different  methods  of  operation 
which  would  lead  to  a more  effective  and 
efficient  criminal  justice  system. 

—Walter  M.  Francis 
Linn.  Benton  Community  College 
Albany,  Oregon 
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Assistant  Professors.  The  Administration  of  Justice 
Department  at  San  Jose  State  University  is  seeking  a 
criminal  justice  generalist  and  a corrections  specialist, 
the  latter  with  correctional  agency  experience.  Ph.D.  is 
required.  Salary  will  be  in  the  $17-21,000  range.  Posi- 
tions start  August  1981. 

Send  a letter  of  application,  a vita  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to:  Harry  E Allen,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  AJ/MH  508,  SJSU,  San  Jose,  CA  95192. 
Telephone  (408)  277-2993.  Applications  must  be 
received  no  later  than  January  5.  1980 

Police  Officers.  The  San  J«se  Police  Department  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants.  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
consent  decree  entered  into  by  the  cify,  at  least  one 
third  of  police  officer  positions  require  bilingual  (English 
and  Spanish)  fluency. 

Applicants  must  be  high  school  graduates  (or  possess 
GED),  citizens  of  the  United  States  between  21  and  35 
years  of  age,  possess  a valid  driver’s  license  and  have 
eyesight  not  worse  than  20/50,  correctable  to  20/20.  No 
closing  date  has  been  announced.  Salary:  $1,810  per 
month. 

Contact:  San  Jose  Police  Department,  Recruiting 
Section,  201  W.  Mission  Street,  San  Jose,  CA  95110. 

Police  Officer.  The  City  of  Tulsa  is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  police  officer.  The  Tulsa 
Police  Department  currently  has  697  police  officer 
positions  authorized,  and  serves  a city  of  370,000. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  have 
vision  correctable  to  20/20,  normal  hearing,  height  and 
weight  proportional,  and  have  no  injuries  or  deformities 
which  would  interfere  with  job-related  situations.  Ap- 
plicants must  also  have  completed  at  least  90  credit 
hours  of  college  study.  No  closing  date  has  been  set  for 
this  announcement.  Salary:  $1,163  per  month,  with 
liberal  benefits  plan. 

Contact:  City  of  Tulsa  Police  Department,  200  Civic 
Center.  Tulsa,  OK  74103. 

[Director, 

Public  Service  Division 

(Previously  announced  as 
Director,  Southeast  Florida 
r Institute  of  Criminal  Justice) 

The  Public  Service  Division  Director  has  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  the  Associate  Degree 
programs  in  Criminal  Justice  and  Fire  Safety,  the 
Fire  College  and  the  Southeast  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  The  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  includes  a 
county-wide  training  and  educational  center  for  a | 
major  criminal  justice  system  Programs  include 
police  recruitment,  in-service,  supervisory,  com- 
mand and  executive  training,  and  training  and 
education  programs  for  corrections,  probation, 

, and  parole  officers.  Community  Service  respon- 
sibilities involve  continuous  interaction  and  liaison 
with  community  agencies  and  personal  participa- 
tion in  civic,  criminal  justice,  and  fire  safety  related 
activities 

Minimum  Requirements:  A Master's  Degree  in 
an  appropriate  discipline,  preferably  a Doctorate. 

At  least  five  years  of  varied  experience  in  training 
and  education  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice  Ad- 
ministrative experience  in  higher  education  is 
highly  desirable. 

Application  deadline  extended  to  December  31 
1980 

Submit  two  copies  of  detailed  resume  to  Person- 
nel Service,  Miami-Dade  Community  College. 
11011  S.  W 104  Street,  Miami,  Florida  33176. 

l l .i.ri  n fMl  ft  lug 


Police  Officer.  The  City  of  Plano,  Texas,  a rapidly 
growing  community  of  75,000  located  in  the  Dallas-Ft. 
Worth  metropolitan  area,  is  currently  recruiting  for  the 
position  of  police  officer. 

Applicants  must  be  between  21  and  35  years  of  age 
(previous  police  experience  may  extend  upper  age  limit), 
have  vision  correctable  to  20/20,  weight  proportional  to 
height,  and  possess  a high  school  diploma  or  GED.  Due 
to  continuous  openings  for  this  position,  no  closing  date 
has  been  announced.  Salary:  $1,360  per  month. 

Contact:  Plano  Police  Department,  Administrative 
Services  Bureau,  P.O.  Box  358,  Plano,  TX  75074, 
Attention:  Sgt.  Gary  Mills.  Telephone  (214)  424-5678 
X237. 

Public  Safety  Officers.  The  rapidly  growing  Dallas/ Ft. 
Worth  Airport  is  seeking  applicants  for  the  position  of 
public  safety  officer.  All  officers  are  trained  in  EMT, 
police  and  fire  fighting.  Salary:  $1,268  per  month  (for 
experienced  persons),  $1,148  per  month  (for  inex- 
perienced persons). 

Contact:  Personnel,  Dallas/Ft.  Worth  Airport  Board, 
P.O.  Drawer  DFW,  D/FW  Airport,  Texas  75261. 

Deputy  Corrections  Program  Administrator.  Under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Division  Director,  the  deputy 
administrator  performs  administrative  and  supervi- 
sory work  for  the  Iowa  adult  correctional  institutions 
and  Iowa  State  industries  including  the  Prisoner  Em- 
ployment Program.  Major  areas  of  responsibility  in- 
clude coordination  of  division-wide  institutions,  pro- 
grams regarding  security,  treatment,  medicine,  educa- 
tion, and  contracts  in  order  to  insure  conformity  of 
compliance  with  Federal/state  codes.  Division  and 
Departmental  policies  and  procedures,  court  orders  and 
other  directives;  administration  of  Iowa  State  Industries; 
and  the  coordination  and  review  of  the  legal  concerns 
and  issues  relating  to  the  institutions  and  industries. 

The  position  requires  three  years  of  administrative, 
supervisory,  consultive,  educational  or  program  de- 
velopment experience  in  community  and/or  institu- 
tional rehabilitative  or  treatment  programs  for  adult 
offenders.  Experience  as  an  administrator  of  an  adult 
correctional  institution  preferred.  Salary:  $1,099- 

$1,474  biweekly. 

Contact:  Chris  01,  Supervisor,  Recruitment  and 
Selection,  Office  of  Personnel  and  Training,  Department 
of  Social  Services,  Hoover  State  Building,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50319.  Telephone  (515)  281-8441. 

Performance  Analyst.  The  City  of  Riverside,  California  is 
seeking  a performance  analyst  with  three  years  ex- 
perience in  budget  analysis  and  performance  manage- 
ment as  applied  to  budgeting,  preferably  with  a munici- 
pal government.  A Bachelor’s  Degree  in  a related  field  is 
also  required.  The  position  announcement  will  remain 
open  until  sufficient  applications  are  received.  Salary: 

^SUME 

Looking  for  a Job? 

Changing  Careers? 

Your  RESUME  must  generate  enough 
interest  to  secure  an  interview. 

For  Personalized  Attention  Call  or  Write: 

CREATIVE  RESUME  ASSOCIATES 

161  West  21st  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10011  j 
(212)  691-7950  Ext.  1065 

“Law  Enforcement  Practitioners 
serving  the 

Criminal  Justice  Community” 


$2,137  to  $2,597  per  month. 

Contact:  City  of  Riverside,  Personnel  Department, 
3900  Main  Street,  Riverside,  CA  92552. 

Administrative  Analyst  L The  City  of  West  Covina, 
California  has  an  opening  for  an  administrative  analyst  in 
the  Office  of  the  City  Manager.  The  incumbent  will 
perform  a variety  of  responsible  administrative  and 
research  tasks  under  the  direction  of  a high  level  admi- 
nistrator. 

Applicants  are  required  to  possess  a Bachelor’s  Degree 
in  public  or  business  administration  or  a related  field  and 
one  year  of  professional  or  intern  experience.  No  closing 
date  has  been  set.  Salary:  $1,267-$1,528  per  month. 

Contact:  Personnel  Department,  1444  West  Garvey 
Avenue,  West  Covina,  CA  91790. 

Public  Safety  Director.  Southern  Connecticut  State 
College,  in  New  Haven,  has  available  a full-time,  12- 
month  position  as  public  safety  director.  Successful 
candidate  will  organize,  administer,  operate  and  control 
the  campus  police  force;  coordinate  and  operate  public 
safety  programs,  and  supervise  the  College’s  compliance 
with  established  safety  regulations  and  procedures.  The 
public  safety  director  reports  to  the  associate  dean  for 
administrative  affair?. 

Qualifications  include  a master’s  degree  in  an  appro- 
priate area  and  five  years  professional  experience  in 
police  work,  or  Bachelor’s  degree  and  ten  years  profes- 
sional experience  in  police  work  or  equivalent.  Candi- 
dates should  demonstrate  experience  and  knowledge  in 
the  areas  of  supervision,  police  training,  crime  preven- 
tion, jurisprudence,  crowd  control,  drug  control,  traffic 
control,  emergency  medical  procedures,  and  campus 
life.  Salary  for  the  post  is  $23,000. 

Send  letter  of  application  and  resume,  before  Decem- 
ber 1,  1980,  to:  Dr.  Manson  Van  B.  Jennings,  President, 
Southern  Connecticut  State  College,  501  Crescent  St., 
New  Haven,  CT  06515. 

Professor.  To  teach  criminal  justice  course  in  an  as- 
sociate’s degree  program.  The  position  requires  a 
master’s  degree  with  a graduate  major  in  criminal  justice 
or  a related  area,  or  an  equivalent  combination  of 
education  and  experience.  Three  years  of  criminal 
justice/law  enforcement/corrections  work  experience 
related  to  teaching  areas  is  required.  Previous  college 
teaching  experience  desirable.  Salary:  $15,262-$19,536/ 
year. 

Contact:  Florida  Junior  College,  District  Personnel 
Office,  210  N.  Main  Street,  Jacksonville,  FL  32202. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  through  December, 
1980. 


New  Mexico  State 
University 

Head 

Department  of  Police  Science 

Begin  July  1.  1981.  Applicants  must  present  a 
strong  combination  of  academic  and  criminal 
justice  background.  Ph  D in  related  discipline 
strongly  preferred.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
senior-level  applicants  possessing  a strong 
record  of  research  productivity  and  scholarly 
contributions,  demonstrated  research  interest*- 
in  crimnal  justice,  and  administrative  ex- 
perience. All  candidates  must  demonstrate 
teaching  and  research  competence  and  possess 
a minimum  of  three  years  field  experience 
within  the  criminal  justice  system,  preferably 
within  a law  enforcement  agency.  The  ability  to 
work  cooperatively  with  students,  colleagues, 
administrators,  and  community  is  essential. 
Rank,  Associate  Professor;  salary  commen- 
surate with  qualifications;  deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  January  15,  1981.  Complete  applica- 
tion consists  of  resume  and  three  letters  of 
reference  Copies  of  official  transcripts  will  be  re- 
quired from  applicants  invited  for  campus  visita- 
tion. Reply  to:  Dr.  Joseph  W Rogers,  Chair- 
man, Search  Committee.  Box  3BV,  New  Mex- 
ico State  University,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 
88003  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/ AF- 
FIRMATIVE ACTION  EMPLOYER. 
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Technique*  Course.  Precepted  by  Lake 
County  Aren  Vocational  St  Technical 
Center  For  more  details,  w February 
2-12. 

26- March  1.  Eighth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Weatern  Society  of  Criminology.  To  be 
held  at  the  Bnhiu  Hotel.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia. For  further  information,  contact:  Dr. 
Janet  Schmidt.  Program  Chair.  Depart 
ment  of  Sociology.  San  Diego  State  Univer- 
sity. San  Diego,  CA  92182 

27- 28.  Security  Certified  Protection  Profe» 
nional  Review  Course.  Presented  by  Nor- 
thern Virginia  Community  College  Fee 
8100.  For  more  details,  contact;  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College,  Woodbridge 
Campus.  16200  Smoketown  Road,  Wood- 
bridge  VA  22191  Telephone  (7031 
670-2191. 


14.  Negligent  Shootings,  Traffic  Accidents, 
Agency  Liability,  Search  Warrants  & the 
Peace  Officer  Bill  of  Rights.  Approved  by 
P.O.S.T.  for  seven  hours  of  training.  Fee: 
$25.  For  more  information,  contact:  Jon  W. 
Wroten  & Associates,  P.O.  Box  15495 A, 
Sacramento,  CA  95813. 

15- 18.  Crisis  Intervention  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center.  For  more  details,  contact: 
Yosemite  Community  College  District, 
P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto  CA  95352 

16- 18.  Hostage  Negotiation  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  I,aw 
Enforcement.  Fee:  SI 25.  For  further  infor- 
mation contact:  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement,  P.O.  Box  13489.  St. 
Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

18- 19.  Computer  Planning  Course.  To  be 
held  in  Salt  Lake.  Arizona,  by  the  Theorem 
Institute.  Tuition:  S350.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Theorem  Institute,  1782 
Technology  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95110 

JANUARY  1981. 

5-9.  Police  Traffic  Instructor  Course.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  8225.  For  more  details, 
contact:  I nstitute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida,  4567  St. 
John's  Bluff  Road  South.  Jacksonville,  FL 
32216. 

5-9.  Booic  Fingerprint  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  S125.  For  further  information  consult: 
December  16-18. 

5-9.  Environmental  Design  for  Crime 
Prevention.  Presented  by  the  Notional 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  $200. 
For  further  information,  contact.  Admis- 
sions Coordinator.  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute,  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Louisville.  KY 
40292.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6987 

5-March  20.  Seventeenth  Annual  Command 
and  Management  School.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
For  further  information,  contact;  Cindie  J. 
Burkel.  the  Southwestern  legal  Founda- 
. lion.  P O Box  707.  Richardson,  TX  75080. 

5-16.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 
Fee:  8400.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Admissions  Office,  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute. University  of  Louisville,  Louisville. 
KY  40292. 

5-30.  Police  Traffic  Management  Course. 
To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Florida,  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  S695.  For  more  details,  consult; 
January  5-9. 

12-14  Vehicle  Lamp  Examination 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  S275.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: The  Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark 
Street,  Evanston,  II.  60204. 

12-15.  Developing  Police  Computer 
Capabilities  Course.  To  be  held  in  San 
Diego,  California,  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further 
information,  contact:  IACP,  11  Firstfield 
Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

16-18.  Combined  Course  in  Forensic  and  In- 
vestigative Hypnosis.  Presented  by  the 
Fahey  Foundation.  To  be  held  in  Quincy, 
Massachusetts.  Fee:  8325.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact:  Main  Office,  24  Adams 
Street,  Quincy,  M A 02169.  Telephone:  (617) 
479-0940. 

19- 23.  Police  Facilities  Planning  and 
Design  Program.  To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles. 
California,  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  more  details, 
consult:  January  12-15. 

19-30.  Current  Problems  & Concepts  in 
Police  Administration.  Presented  by  the 


more  details,  see:  January  5-16. 

21.  Police  Report  Writing  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  J uslice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  For  further  information,  contact.  Ms. 
Barbara  Natow,  Criminal  Justice  Center, 
Room  2203,  444  West  56th  Street,  New 
York.  NY  10019. 

26-30,  Probation  Case  Management  Phase 
II  Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center.  For  more 
details,  see:  December  15-18. 

26-29.  Computer  Related  Crime:  Training 
Workshop  for  Prevention.  Detection.  In- 
vestigation and  Prosecution.  Sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Justice  in  conjunction 
with  Koba  Associates.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Ms.  Janet  Schlichting,  Koba 
Associates,  Inc.,  2000  Florida  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20009. 

26-30.  Physical  & Electronic  Barriers  for 
Crime  Prevention.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tui- 
tion; $200.  For  more  details,  consult 
January  5-9. 

26-30.  Basic/Intermediate  Firearms  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy 
Tuition:S300.  For  more  information  con- 
tact: Smith  & Wesson  Academy,  2100 
Roosevelt  Avenue.  Springfield,  MA  01101. 

26- 30.  Officer  Stress  Assessment  and 
Resolution  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  8125.  For  further  information,  consult: 
December  16-18. 

27- 29.  Supervisory  Development  Course. 
To  be  held  in  St  Petersburg.  Florida,  by 
Harper  & Row  Media.  Fee:  $326.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Harper  & Row  Media,  10 
East  53rd  Street.  New  York,  NY  10022. 

27- 29.  Improving  Police  Performance  Ap- 
praisals. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $195.  For 
more  details,  see:  January  5-9 

28- 29.  Questioned  Documents  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City  For  further  information,  consult: 
January  21. 

29- 30  First  Conference  on  Identifying 
Human  Remains.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton.  Florida. 
33431.  Telephone:  (3051  395-5100. 

FEBRUARY 

2-6.  Hostage  Rescue  Operartions  Course. 
To  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  For  more  detais.  consult:  January 
16-18. 

2-6.  Advanced  Firearms  Course.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy  Fee:  8375. 
For  more  information,  consult;  January 
26-30. 

2-12.  Traffic  Homicide  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  Lake  County  Area 
Vocational  St  Technical  Center.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Kenneth  A.  Bragg. 
Director,  2001  Kurt  Street,  Eustis  FL 
32726. 

2- 13.  First-Line  Supervisory  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  8150.  For  more 
information,  see:  December  16-18. 

3- 5.  Police  Stress  Course.  Presented  by 
Harper  & Row  Media.  To  be  held  in  SL 
Petersburg.  Florida.  Fee:  8325.  For  more  in- 
formation, see:  January  27-29. 

5-6.  Juvenile  Officers  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City.  For 
further  information,  consult:  January  21. 

9-13.  Crisis  Intervention  and  Police  Stress. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Program.  Fee: 
8350.  For  further  information,  contact: 


Maryland,  University  College,  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Program,  University  Blvd. 
and  Adelphi  Road,  College  Park,  MD 
20742.  Telephone:  (301)  454-5237. 

Methods  of  Instruction  St  Program  Design 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Transportation 
Sufety  Training  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Roanoke.  Virginia.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Transportation  Safely  Training 
Center,  Virginia  Commonwealth  Universi- 
ty, 816  W.  Franklin  Street,  Richmond.  VA 
23284.  Telephone  (804)  257-6235. 

9-13.  Firearms  Instructor  Course 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy 
Tuition:  8425,  For  more  details,  see: 
January  26-30 

Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  S250.  For  more  information,  consult: 
January  5-9. 

16-18.  Police  Productivity  Improvement 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  8270.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: The  Traffic  Institute,  555  Clork 
Street,  Evanston,  11, 60204 
23-25.  Effective  Communication  for  Police 
Administrators.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $190. 
For  further  information,  see:  January  5-9. 

23-27.  Management  of  Police  Training  Pro- 
grams. To  be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  For  more  details,  see:  January  12-16. 

23-27.  Robbery  and  Burglary  Control 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  8340.  For  more  information, 
consult;  February  16-18. 

23-March  5.  Police  Officer  Procedures  & 


Rookies  to  suffer. . . 


MARCH 

2-13.  Advanced  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Transportation 
Safety  Training  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Hnmpton,  Virginia.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Transportation  Safety  Training 
Center,  Virginia  Commonwealth  Universi- 
ty. 816  W.  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  VA 
23284  Telephone.  1804)  257-6235 

Breathalyzer  Course.  Presented  by  Smith 
& Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $425.  For 
more  details,  see:  January  26-30. 

8-12,  Eighth  National  Conference  on  Juv- 
enile Justice.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 
Judges  and  the  National  District  At 
torneys  Association.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  For  more  details,  contact:  No- 
tional Council  of  Juvonileand  Family  Court 
Judges.  P.O.  Box  8978,  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno,  NV  89507 

16-20.  Contemporary  Iksuck  in  Police  Ad- 
ministration. Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Ijw  Enforcement  Institute. 
For  more  details,  see.  January  5-Murch  20. 

23-25.  Legal  Aspects  of  Private  Security 
Conference.  Sponsored  by  the  Anderson 
Publishing  company  Fee:  8275  For  more 
information,  coll  or  write:  Conference  Ad- 
ministration, Anderson  Publishing  Co,.  646 
Main  Street,  Cincinnati  OH  45201 
Telephone  (513)  421-4142. 

23-27.  Police  Instructor  Techniques  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Ijiw 
Enforcement  Fee:  $125.  For  more  details, 
see:  December  16-18. 

23-Aprll  2.  Case  Preparation  & Court 
Presentation  Course.  Presented  by  Lake 
County  Area  Vocational  St  Technical 


Center  For  more  details,  see  Februar 

2-12. 

24-27.  Homicide  Course.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Conferences  and 
Institutes  Program.  Fee:  $355  For  more 
details,  sec:  February  9-13. 

29-April  3.  Forensic  Photography  Course. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Conference*  nnd  Institutes  Program  Fee 
$490.  For  further  information,  consult 
February  9-13, 

10-April  3.  Thirty-second  Annual  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Arson  Investigators 
Training  Seminar.  To  be  held  at  the  Cherry 
Hill  Hyatt  House,  New  Jersey.  For  further 
information,  contact:  New  Jersey  Chapter, 
International  Association  of  Arson  In- 
vestigators, 1981  Seminar  Committee.  P.O 
Box  131,  Rancocas,  NJ  08073 

APRIL 

1-3.  Criminal  Justice  and  the  Future.  To  he 
held  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina  at  the 
Curolinu  Townhouse  Inn.  Sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  Fee  $35  For  more 
details,  contact  The  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  SC  29208.  Telephone 
18031  777  7315. 


Put  more  bulk 
in  your  diet 

Bulk  copies  ol  Law  Enforce 
ment  News  are  still  available 
to  criminal  justice  groups.  To 
obtain  complimentary  copies 
lor  your  next  meeting,  con- 
tact us  within  a month  of  the 
[event,  stating  the  number  of 
j papers  you  require. 

j Requests  should  be  ad  I 
| dressed  to;  Gerry  Paulino,  ^ 

ILEN  Subscriptions,  444, 
West  56th  Street.  New  York,  [ 
NY  10019. 


LA  cops  sing  referendum  blues 
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people  that  it  wouldn't  but  their  argument, was  that 
if  they  didn't  change  the  system,  all  pensions  would 
be  in  jeopardy.” 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  union- 
financed  Reiner  television  blitz  was  an  exercise  in 
straightforward  advertising.  The  spots  showed  the 
controller  standing  in  front  of  a still  photograph  of  a 
police  officer  and  another  shot  of  firefighters  put- 
ting out  a blaze. 

"It's  no  secret,”  Reiner  told  viewers.  "Even 
though  crime  is  up,  police  protection  is  down.  Why? 
Because  in  the  name  of  economy,  we  have  a smaller 
police  force.  That's  false  economy. 

"Proposition  G (the  pension  referendum]  is  also 
false  economy.  It  will  divide  police  and  fire  into 
discriminatory  classes,  lower  their  morale  and  fur- 
ther jeopardize  service. 

"Why  is  it  with  all  the  waste  in  government,  it's 
always  the  police  and  fire  departments  that  are 
singled  out?  Because  it  is  false  economy.  Vote  no 
on  G,"  he  urged. 

Aliano  declared  that  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  "no” 
votes  on  the  measure,  he  doesn't  believe  that  Los 
Angeles  citizens  are  turning  against  their  police 
department.  "We  don't  look  at  it  as  an  anti-police 
vote;  we  just  think  that  the  people  bought  the  argu- 
ment, probably  thinking  that  if  they  didn't  do 
something,  all  pensions  wold  be  in  trouble,  in- 
cluding ours.” 

Echoing  some  of  the  concerns  voiced  by  Reiner  in 
the  TV  spots,  the  PPL  president  suggested  that  the 
police  and  fire  unions  had  no  ulterior  motive  in  their 
drive  to  knock  down  the  pension  amendment. 

"Active  police  and  firefighters  were  spending  all 
of  this  money  for  something  that  really  doesn't  af- 


fect them  at  all,"  he  pointed  out.  "They  were  just 
concerned  about  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the 
department  as  far  as  recruiting  people." 

The  referendum  amendment  will  take  effect  as 
soon  as  city  officials  sumbit  the  voting  results  to 
the  California  Secretary  of  State.  Aliano  noted  that 
the  official  change  will  probably  take  place  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

A court  battle  over  the  legality  of  the  pension 
change  may  be  mounted,  but  the  union  leader 
believes  that  his  group  will  not  be  involved  in  any 
future  action  on  the  amendment.  "The  feeling  is 
that  the  people  have  decided  this  and  if  that's  what 
they've  decided,  that's  what  they  should  have." 

The  PPL  may  be  hard  pressed  to  find  the  funds  to 
pursue  the  matter  further,  While  the  $550,000  price 
of  the  referendum  campaign  was  absorbed  by  both 
public  safety  unions,  the  PPL  picked  up  two-thirds 
of  the  tab  due  to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two 
groups. 

"We  had  been  putting  money  aside  anticipating 
that  there  would  be  a fight  on  the  pension  or  the 
prevailing  wage  or  a civilian  review  board  or 
something,”  Aliano  noted.  "We  had  the  money  put 
aside,  but  the  firefighters  had  to  assess  their 
members  a monthly  deductible." 

The  union  president  seemed  particularly  upset  at 
Mayor  Bradley's  support  of  the  amendment,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  once  a Los  Angeles  policeman. 
"He  keeps  using  that,  but  just  because  you  were  on 
the  job  doesn't  mean  you  have  the  same  feeling  or 
you're  part  of  that  group.  His  actions  during  his 
term  in  office  show  no  support  whatsoever  of  the 
police.  He  has  never  come  out  to  support  the  police 
in  any  attack  we  have  taken.  Then  he's  quiet  about 
it.” 
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Israeli  cops 
grapple  with 
the  Mob 

Continued  from  Page  7 

been  committed  in  Israel.  Though  many 
of  the  targets  had  a criminal  past  and  a 
police  record,  the  motives  for  the  killings 
remained  a mystery.  Police  have  identifed 
a purported  motive  for  21  of  the  51 
homicides  and  are  reported  to  have  solved 
26  cases.  The  remaining  25  unsolved  cases 
were  all  thought  to  be  underworld 
killings. 

One  reason  for  the  police  force’s  im- 
potence is  a shortage  of  personnel  and  the 
force's  inability  to  maintain  police  in- 
formers. According  to  the  Jerusalem 
Post,  of  the  100  police  informers  in  the 
TefAviv  and  Jaffa  District  only  two  are 
on  the  police  payroll,  and  one  of  these  is 
known  in  the  underworld  to  be  an  in- 
former. Responding  to  a reporter's  ac- 
cusation of  police  ineptitude  in  the  mat- 
ter of  organized  crime,  the  Chief  of  the 
Israeli  Police  Investigation  Division 
characterized  the  present  condition  in 
Israel  as  a national  crisis  and  advocated 
braoder  police  powers  to  meet  this 
emergency.  While  the  frustrations  of  this 
police  official  may  be  understandable, 
the  democratic  foundations  of  the  state 
of  Israel  are  much  toostrong  to  take  such 
talk  seriously.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Israeli  police  is  so  badly  undermanned, 
undertrained  and  underequipped  that 
unless  national  priorities  are  somehow 
reordered,  organized  crime,  Israel  style, 
shall  continue  to  flourish  and  take  its  toll. 
• 

(Dr.  Gad  J.  Bensinger  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  department  of  criminal  justice  at 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago.  A past 
president  of  the  Illinois  Academy  of 
Criminology,  he  recently  spent  a year  in 
Israel  researching  that  country's 
criminal  justice  system.) 

Report  focuses 
on  New  York 
pornography 
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passive  activities,  like  book  shops  selling 
pornographic  literature,  were  found  to  be 
much  less  offensive  than  solicitations  on 
the  street  by  aggressive  prostitutes. 

Four  of  the  questions  in  the  twenty- 
part  interview  were  designed  to  evaluate 
perceptions  of  what  effect  the  sex 
business  had  upon  the  community.  A 
majority  of  those  questioned  responded 
that  "the  deterioration  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  effect  on  children,  along  with 
prostitution  activity"  were  the  most 
critical  issues  related  to  the  presence  of 
the  adult  entertainment  industry. 

From  a statistical  analysis  of  their  fin- 
dings, the  researchers  concluded  that 
there  was  sufficient  basis  for  utilizing  the 
civil  law  concept  of  nuisance  in  order  to 
attempt  to  close  down  the  adult  enter- 
tainment business  in  the  area  tested. 
While  the  conclusions  and  findings  in 
this  study  may  not  be  indicative  of  the 
overall  New  York  City  response  to  porno- 
graphy,  which  would  be  imports'  :nany 
constitutional  challenge  to  the  c aued 
existence  of  the  sex  business,  the 
methodology  used  is  set  forth  in  a man- 
ner intentionally  designed  to  facilitate 
replication  of  the  study. 

While  clearly  designed  for  socio-legal 
scientists,  this  relatively  inexpensive 
work  can  provide  command-level  police 
personnel  with  a guide  for  the  allocation 
of  resources  in  the  ongoing  battle  against 
illicit  adult  entertainment. 

— Avery  Eli  Okin 


No  poly  for  Philly  FOPers. . . 

Union  leaders  say  polygraphs  lie 
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Denying  press  reports  which  stated 
that  the  FOP  had  filed  the  suit  that  led  to 
Goodheart's  order,  Quinn  observed  that 
a group  of  officers,  corporals  and  detec- 
tives who  are  on  the  promotion  list  had 
hired  their  own  attorney  to  bring  the  ac- 
tion. He  emphasized,  however,,  that  the 
men  on  the  list  are  fully  supported  bv  the 
FOP. 

" We're  against  the  polygraph,  number 
one,  and  number  two,  we  want  to  see 
whatthe  city  is  doing,"  he  said.  "If  they 
promote  right  down  the  line  [from  the 
list|,  that's  the  way  it’should  be." 

Rendell  made  his  polygraph  proposal 
when  he  was  asked  by  reporters  to  com- 
ment on  the  potential  impact  of 
Goodheart's  pronouncement.  He  had 
made  a similar  recommendation  four 
months  ago,  but  city  administrators 
made  no  response  to  the  suggestion. 

Quinn  used  an  anecdote  to  explain  the 
FOP's  position  on  the  use  of  lie  detectors. 
"There  was_an  article  in  the  paper  the 
other  day  which  said  a guy  was  in  jail  for 
two  years  because  he  failed  a polygraph, ' ' 
he  said.  "Someone  else  came  along  and 
confesses  and  he  passed  the  polygraph. 


That  only  substantiates  our  feeling 
about  polygraphs." 

The  controversy  over  the  test  results 
began  last  winter  when  former  personnel 
director  Lewis  S.  Taylor  discovered  what 
he  saw  as  glaring  discrepancies  between 
past  and  present  scores.  He  suspected 
tht  the  exams  had  somehow  been  com- 
promised and  called  Rendell  in  to  in- 
vestigate. 

During  the  spring,  the  district  at- 
torney conducted  informal  interviews 
with  the  50  top  scorers,  an  effort  that 
reportedly  produced  little  insight  into 
the  matter.  A subsequent  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation has  also  yielded  no  public  in- 
dication that  progress  is  being  made. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Inquirer  reported 
that  copies  of  the  exam  were  available  for 
sale  at  several  police  precincts  before  the 
test  and  that  several  of  the  30  top  scorers 
had  either  close  family  or  professional 
ties  with  police  executives  who  had  put 
the  test  together. 

Chief  Inspector  Edwin  S.  Parker,  who 
was  the  primary  architect  of  the  exam, 
resigned  from  the  force  shortly  after  the 
disclosures  were  made.  He  was  followd 
through  the  retirement  door  by  Inspec- 
tor William  Bresnahan,  who  exited  amid 


probes  by  Rendell.  the  Philadelphia  Per- 
sonnel Department  and  the  city's  Law 
Department. 

According  to  the  Inquirer,  many  of  the 
scorers  under  suspicion  were  assigned  to 
the  24th  District  during  Bresnahan's 
years  as  commander  there.  One  of  those 
from  the  24th  District.  Donald  Eife,  had 
ranked  in  the  top  one  percent  of  the  1979 
results,  considerably  better  than  the  bot- 
tom one  percent  ranking  that  he  attained 
on  his  previous  civil  service  test.  His  son 
Richard  also  ranked  in  the  top  50  scorers 
in  the  1979  test,  the  Inquirer  reported- 

While  Quinn  stressed  that  his 
organization  backs  all  of  the  men  on  the 
list,  he  indicated  that  the  FOP  will  not 
stand  for  dishonesty.  "Anyone  who  is 
found  to  have  cheated,  I think  we'll  be  the 
first  ones  to  prosecute  him."  he  said. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

M F:  9 5.  7 weeks  commencing  March  1 6. 1 981 
For  mlormation,  call:  John  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
?67  3838, 1 7 Battery  Place,  New  York  City,  New 
York  10018. 
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MACE  CASE  — Smith  & Wesson  is 
changing  the  face  of  mace,  manufactur- 
ing a hand-held  container  for  the 
chemical  deterrent  that  is  designed  for 
accurate  aiming  and  safe  operation. 

Ideal  for  uniformed  or  plainclothes  per- 
sonnel, the  device  features  a unique  lid 
mechanism  which  prevents  accidental 
discharge  while  lifting  out  of  the  way  as 
the  thumb  moves  into  the  firing  position. 
The  hand-filling  shape  of  the  aerosol  con- 
tainer is  engineered  to  prevent  discharge 
in  any.  other  than  the  intended  direction. 


Additional  information  about  the 
device,  known  as  the  S&W  Chemical 
Mace  MK-VI,  can  be  obtained  by  writing: 
Smith  & Wesson,  2100  Roosevelt 
Avenue,  Springfield,  MA  01101. 

• 

COPTOONS  — Cartoon  Art  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  is  producing  a law  enforce- 
ment line  designed  to  enhance  training 
efforts  while  adding  new  impact  to  com- 
munity relations  programs. 

Three  cartoon  slide  shows  are  available 
to  illustrate  presentations  by  crime 
prevention  officers.  "Home  Burglary"  is 
a 10-minute,  25-slide  program,  produced 
to  give  citizens  the  best  home  burglary 
information  available  in  a form  they  will 
understand,  retain  and  enjoy. 

"How  to  Survive  a Robbery"  also  runs 
10  minutes,  informing  tellers  and  store 
clerks  the  exact  steps  they  should  take 
when  confronted  by  an  armed  robber, 


while  the  third  presentation,  "Young 
Hunters,"  instructs  youth  groups  on  the 
basic  rules  of  gun  and  hunting  safety. 

Another  community  relations  device 
from  Cartoon  Art,  "Your  Law  Enforce- 
ment Coloring  Book,”  contains  16  pages 
of  illustrations,  with  each  covering  a 
police  message.  Among  the  subjects 
covered  are  pedestrian  safety,  bike  safe- 
ty, drugs,  and  the  duties  of  an  officer. 

At  the  training  end  of  its  line,  Cartoon 
Art  is  offering  three  sets  of  25  color  slides 
each  that  deal  with  police  firearms  safety 
and  marksmanship,  police  shotgun  safe- 
ty, and  the  basic  rules  for  keeping  police 
sidearms  in  the  home. 

A set  of  12,  two-color  safety  posters  is 
also  available  from  the  company,  de- 
signed for  display  in  headquarters  or 
precincts.  The  illustrations  promote  such 
tips  as  keeping  your  temper,  expecting 
the  unexpected  and  caring  for  your 
equipment. 

To  obtain  an  illustrated  brochure  and 
order  form,  write:  Cartoon  Art,  339 
Marlou  Parkway,  Des  Moines  IA  50315. 

• 

IN  FROM  THE  COLD  - The  Work 
Wear  Corporation  is  ready  to  winterize 
policing  with  a heavy-duty  uniform 
parka,  featuring  a deep-pile  butterfly 
hood  which  holds  in  body  heat  and  unzips 


to  lay  flat  when  not  in  use. 

The  navy  blue  coat  features  a sewn-in 
quilted  lining  of  6.6-ounce  polyester  and 


fiberfill  and  knit  storm  cuffs  inside  the 
sleeves  for  protection  against  icy  winds. 
A double-front  closure  provides  extra 
warmth,  with  a heavy-duty  zipper  kept 
snug  under  a button  fly. 

Available  in  sizes  small,  medium,  large, 
X-large,  XX-large,  and  XXX-large,  the 
parka  is  styled  with  two  slash  pockets 
and  two  flap  pockets  that  provide  an  offi- 
cer with  extra  storage  space. 

For  additional  information  about  the 
company’s  uniform,  coverall  and  ex- 
ecutive wear,  contact:  Work  Wear  Cor- 
poration, Inc.,  1768  East  25th  Street, 
Cleveland.  OH  44114.  Telephone:  (216) 
771-4040. 

• 

GIVE  THEM  A LIFT  - The  latest  com- 
munity presentation  film  from  Harper  & 
Row  Criminal  Justice  Media  explodes 
the  six  “myths”  which  research  shows 
are  shared  by  typical  shoplifters. 

Entitled  "The  Myths  of  Shoplifting," 
the  color/sound  movie  uses  a step-by-step 
format  in  an  attempt  to  change  viewer  at- 
titudes about  the  six  commonly-believed 
pilferage  fables:  "shoplifting  doesn't 
hurt  anyone";  "no  one  gets  caught":  "if 
you  get  caught,  nothing  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  you";  "no  one  gets  arrested  for 
shoplifting";  "the  arrest  doesn't  stay  on 
your  record,"  and  "once  it's  over,  it's 
over  for  good." 

Produced  for  presentation  to  schools, 
PTA's  and  community  crime  prevention 
groups,  the  1 6-minute  film  comes  with  a 
meeting  guide  which  suggests  how  the 
group  leader  can  best  set  up  the  film  and 
provides  questions  for  discussion  after 
viewing. 

For  rental  and  purchase  information  on 
both  1 6mm  and  videocassette  versions  of 
the  film,  contact:  Harper  & Row  Criminal 
Justice  Media,  Customer  Service,  2350 
Virginia  Avenue,  Hagerstown.  MD 
21740.  Toll-free  telephone:  (800) 
223-2569. 
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